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Change of Policy 
Of Reserve Board 
Is Anticipated 


, oe , + | 
Under Secretary of State, Retiring, to Join Law Firm, | 
Says Dealings With Mexico Are on | 
Harmonious Basis. | 


Dr. A. C. Miller Thinks 
Open Market System of 
Credit Control Is Los- 
ing Importance. 


Decline of Prestige 
Due to World Move 


Effort to Ease and Stabilize 
International Situation 
Blamed for Waning 
Popularity. 


*The primary reliance of the credit- 
control technique of the Federal Reserve 
System in the future may be the dis- 
count rate rather than the so-called open 
market operation, Dr. Adolph C, Miller, 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
redicted June 30. 

Dr. Miller’s statement was made in 


a discussion of the Federal Reserve 
System prepared for the London Statist, 
which dealt not only with the machinery 
of the system, but the open-market 
ventures of the Federal Reserve Board 
during the last five years and their 
results. 

“Whether the open market policy will 
continue to hold its present place of 
importance in the credit procedure of 
the Federal Reserve seems doubtful,” 
wrote Dr. Miller. There have been some 
indications that it is losing its hold on 
the esteem of a considerable section of 
the business and banking public. 

“Not that I think the open market 
operation will be discarded in the future 
but it will cease to be the habitual ex- 
pedient, but rather one to be resorted to 
in situations of acuteness where prompt 
intervention is necessary.” 


\ Policy Loses Prestige. 


Dr. Miller also stated that the de- 
cline of the open market operation prob- 
ably will be due in some measure “to the 
serious impairment of prestige which 
the open market policy of the Federal 
Reserve has recently suffered because 
of its adventure in the autumn of last 
year in undertaking to ease and Stabilize 

the international situation.” 

The chief characteristic of the Federal 
Reserve System, Dr. Miller pointed out, 
is its flexibility, whether in the field of 
operation or policy. Young in years, the 
system nevertheless has had a large ex- 
perience, he explained. 

The full text of Dr. Miller’s discus- 
sion follows: 

The fundamentals of central-note-is- 
sue and reserve-banking are few and 
simple. And they are pretty widely 
recognized. Sometimes dignified by the 
name of “principles” they are in fact 
little more than rules of administrative 
expediency and working practices de- 
veloped out of experience in dealing with 
conditions. As the Bank of England is 
the prototype of central and reserve 
banking, the practice developed by it in 
the course of its long history has natu- 
rally supplied the general pattern after 
which other central and reserve banking 
institutions have been modeled with 
Ycreater or less fidelity. Whatever their 
differences in structure, function and 
technique, they are merely variants of 
the mother type. In the last analysis 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
Meaning of ‘F. O. BY’ 
Varies With Nations 


Exporters Are Told They Must 
Be Specific in Contracts. 


The different interpretation given to 
the term “f. o. b.” in the United States 
and in Sweden and other European 
countries, may give rise to considerable 
trouble in export business from the 
United States, according to a report by 
Consul General John Ball Osborne, of 


Stockholm, made public June 30, by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

A case recently has occurred in Stock- 
holm whieh clearly illustrates this. A 
Swedish firm had purchased apples from 
a firm in a western State in the United 
States for delivery f. o. b. a certain Pa- 
cific port and was under the impression 
that the goods were to be delivered 
fme on board the export steamer at the 
port. The American exporter, however, 
made special charges for transportation, 
wharfage and loading at the port in 
question, which the firm in Sweden re- 
fused to pay. 

According to European usage the 
Swedish firm is undoubtedly in the right 
in refusing to pay these extra charges. 
It appears, however, that many Ameri- 
can firms consider that f. 0. b. delivery 
implies only that the exporter shall load 
the goods on railway cars at the point 
of origin and pay the freight to the 
port of delivery, unless it is specially 
specified that delivery is to be made f. 
o. b. vessel, f. o. b. export steamer, or 
f. o. b. a specified steamer. 

In order to avoid complications it 
seems advisable that American export- 
ers, when quoting prices to Swedish 
firms, should always specify these as 
being f. o. b. vessel or f. o. b. a certain 
steamer and, if delivery on board the 
steamer is not implied, that they state 
what extra charges are involved at the 
port of delivery. The advisability in 
doubtful cases of requesting prices f. o. 
b. vessels and not simply f. o. b. has 
also been pointed out to Swedish firms 
with which this matter has been 


oe up. : 


4 


Nation’s reforestration program are con- 
templated by the Government in con- 
nection with expected enactment of bill 
S. 1344, Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada, predicted orally June 30. 
Senator Oddie, who is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Mines and Mining 
and a member of the committees on 


Public Lands and Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, has been studying problems af- 
fecting the work of all these committees. 
His bill, which passed the Senate last 
month, he said, will undoubtedly pass 
the House at the coming December ses- 
sion. 

The measure would provide $100,000 
appropriation for investigational work 
to broaden the scope of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act of June, 1924, so as to permit 
reforestration of a vast extent of water- 
shed area anywhere in the country where 
federal reforestration, though needed, is 
not now permitted. 

His statement of the purpose of the 


proposed legislation is supplemented by 
& letter to him from the Forest Service, 
under date of June 28, 1928, and made 
public by him June 30, expressing hope 
the bill will become law at the coming 
session. The availability of planting 
stock for denuded areas, according to 
the Forest Service, should be determined 
“not by the kind of ownership but by 
needs of the land.” 

“This proposed legislation,” Senator 
Oddie said, “will be of value all over the 
country. It means the ultimate saving 
of hundreds of million dollars annually 
in forest assets of the country. It means 
federal cooperation with farm lands and 
state lands and other domain, wherever 
reforestration is needed, whether in 
State, county, municipal or private own- 
ership. 

“A vital part of our national pros- 
perity and welfare depends on _ the 
preservation of our watersheds from the 
destruction that is now going on. Fires 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.] 





Loree Directorship 
In Two Railroads Is 
Defended at Hearing 


M -K-T President Says Re- 
moval Would Be Ad- 
verse to Public 
Interest. 


The hearing on the question whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should revoke its authorization to L. F. 
Loree to serve as a director of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, while con- 
tinuing chairman of the board of the 


Kansas City Southern Railway, was con- 
tinued June 30, before Commissioner 
Farrell and C. D. Mahaffie, director of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
with C. Haile, president of the M-K-T 
on. the stand. 

Mr. Haile -was questioned at lerigth 
by J. M. Bryson, general counsel of the 
M-K-T; Samuel W. Moore, general coun- 
sel of the Kansas City Southern, and 
R. C. Duff, president of the Waco, Beau- 
mont, Trinity & Sabine Railway, re- 
garding the extent of competition be- 
tween the two roads and there was much 
argument among counsel as to the rele- 
vancy of questions as to the competition 
between these roads and others in the 
Southwest. Commissioner Farrell held 
repeatedly that the record in this case 
should not go into questions involved in 
the case on the pending application of 
the M-K-T for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the K. C. S. and also of the St. 
Louis Southwestern. 

Mr. Haile testifiea that the removal 
of Mr. Loree from the M.-K.-T. board 
would be adverse to the public interest, 
although he said, in reply to Mr. Duff, 
that there were several matters be- 
fore the boards of the two companies 
in which their interests are at variance. 
Mr. Bryson had put into the record the 
minutes of the meeting at which Mr. 
Loree was elected a director of the M.- 
K.-T., to show, he said, that Mr. Loree 
received some 540,000 votes of stock- 
holders who had sent in their proxies, 
as well as votes of Kansas City South- 
ern stock. Mr. Duff asked if it is not 
possible for “the interest that is in the 
saddle” often to perpetuate itself 
through proxies. Mr. Haile said it may 
be possible. Mr. Duff said he was ques- 
tioning the propriety of Mr. Loree’s 
sitting on both boards. 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 4.] 


Decisions on Rates 
In Southwest Changed 


Tariffs in Carload Commodity 
Shipments Held in Force. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended on June 30, portions of vari- 
ous tariffs filed by the railroads pur- 
suant to the Commission’s decision in 
the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, in 
which the Commission prescribed a gen- 
eral revision of class rates and many 
commodity rates into and from the 
Southwest on the basis of a series of 
mileage scales. The Commission’s no- 
tice of its action reads as follows: 

A number of requests for suspension 
of certain tariffs and tariff supplements, 
filed to become effective July 8 pursuant 
to the decision in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, have been received. 
That decision embraces the class rates, 
and the commodity rates on many ar- 
ticles, between points in the Southwest, 
and between points in that territory and 
other portions of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Many of such petitions are directed to 
the rates on commodities as to which no 
specific rates were prescribed in the 
Commission’s findings, but as to which 
the defendants were directed to file rates 
substantially similar to the rates actu- 
ally prescribed. In most instances the 
rates filed by the carriers are class rates 
cancelling the existing commodity rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
today ordered the suspension of all 
tariffs and supplements, and items of 
tariffs or supplements, having the effect 
of cancelling existing carload commodity 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.1 


Express Trains in Germany 
To Be Run at High Speed 


Express trains of the German Railway 

Company (Deutsche Reichsbahn Gessell- 
schaft) will be operated during the sum- 
mer between Hamburg and Lehrte at an 
evarge speed of 100 kilometers an hour, 
the Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook has 
informed the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 
As the result of recent tests, through 
the Luneberger Heide, on the 
line between Hamburg and Lehrte, ex- 
ceptionally powerful engines were used 
in hauling express trains at a speed of 
100 kilometers per hour. These tests 
showed that the operation of trains at 
this speed would be successful, and dur- 
ing the summer express trains on this 
line will be operated at an average speed 
of 100 kilometers per hour, especially as 
the right of way in this district is in 
exceptionally good condition. 


Standards Proposed . 
For Skid Platforms 


Conference of Industry Also 
Agrees on Terminology to 
Describe Devices. 


A proposed simplified practice recom- 
mendation for the dimensions of lift 
trucks and skid platforms has been ap- 
proved by a general conference of man- 
ufacturers and users under the auspices 
of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
June 30. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The conference passed resolutions that 
two standard dimensions, 8 inches and 
12 inches, be adopted for under-clearance 
of skid platforms; and that “the mini- 
mum clearance between runners or sup- 
ports of skids be not less than 29 in- 
ches.” In addition, the conference went 
on record as favoring the establishment 
of standard dimensions for over-all 
length and width of skid platforms, with 
the proviso that there be two standards, 
one to be such that this size of skid can 
be placed three abreast in a freight car, 
and the other the same length as the 
first skid but twice the width. 

The conference agreed on a standard 
terminology for skid platforms as fol- 
lows: 

Skid platforms. A platform of given 
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Travel Funds for 
Diplomats in Hand 


Deficiency Ends With Advent 
Of New Fiscal Year. 


Funds will be available July 2 for the 
travel expenses of diplomats and consuls 
who have been held up until the new 
fiscal year, it was stated orally at the 
Department of State June 30. 

Due to the fact that no increase was 
voted for the Department’s travel funds 


in the deficiency bill, all transfers in the 
foreign service have been delayed for 
the last two months, it was stated. 


The newly appointed ambassaodr to 
Chile, William S. Culbertson, has been 
delayed in his departure to his new post, 
while instructions were sent to the re- 
tiring ambassador to Chile, William M. 
Collier, that his resignation could not be 
accepted until July 1. Other resigna- 
tions have been refused, it was stated, 
until the new fiscal year. 

It is difficult, according to an explana- 
tion of the Department, to estimate in 
advance exactly how much money will 
be needed in advance for travel allow- 
ance. Wars in China for instance, can- 
not be predicted in advance, while an in- 
ternational conference or treaty such as 
the present negotiations to renounce 
war, cause an increase in telegraph tolls, 
it was said. 

It is also difficult to anticipate the 
appreciation or depreciation of foreign 
currency, it was stated. The Italian 
lira, for instance appreciated 52 per 
cent last year, doubling the expenses of 
the American embassy and consulate in 
Rome, 


Cost of Reconditioning Must 
Be Learned Before Ships 
Can Be Offered to 
Public. 


Boats Will Be Kept 
If Offers Are Low 


Many Announce Readiness to 
Compete for Vessels When 


They Are Put Up for 
Purchase. 


Action of the Ship Sales Committee of 
the United States Shipping Board on 
the proposal to ask for bids for the 
vessels of the United States Lines and 
the American Merchant Lines, is not 
likely to be taken within the next two 
months, the Vice Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, E. C. Plummer, stated orally 
June 30. 

The Committee has the question of the 
proposed sale before it by virtue of a 
vote of the full Board taken June 27, but 
Mr. Plummer explained that at least 
60 days would be required for the adver- 
tising and receipt of bids for the recondi- 
tioning of the former German vessels 
“Monticello” and “Mt. Vernon,” which 
the Board authorized in executive mect- 
ing June 28, 

No action on the sale of the two lines, 
which ply in the North Atlantic-United 
Kingdom and European trade and which 
are the key lines of the Government 
owned American merchant marine, can 
be taken until this information is at 
hand, he said. Commissioner Hutch I. 
Cone, in charge of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, was delegated by the Board to 
invite bids for the reconditioning of the 
ships, said Mr. Plummer, and he has re- 
ferred the matter to Capt. R. D. Gate- 
wood, manager of the Department of 
Maintenance and Repairs of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation. 


May Not Be Sold. 


Even _after the United States Lines 
and her ‘sister service, the Anicrican 
Merchant Lines are advertised for sale, 
the Acting Chairman brought out, it 
will not necessarily mean that the ves- 
sels will be sold. The Board will be the 
sole judge as to whether offers made 
by those bidding are adequate, he said. 

The Ship Sales Committee, consisting 
of the Chairman of the Board, T. V. 
O’Connor, and Commissioners Cone and 
Samuel &. Sandberg, is considering 
specifications and other details under 
which the two services would be placed 
on the market, said Mr. Plummer. It 


; is possible, he added, that several of 


the Merchant Lines, comprising 10 
ships ranging from 7,825 deadweight 
tons to 8,191 deadweight tons, may be 
added to the United States Lines for 
the purpose of increasing the usefulness 
of*that service to prospective private 
operators. 


Whethe? the two lines, which are 
closely related, will be offered for sale 
separately or together is to be decided 
by the Ship Sales Committee and pre- 
sented to the full Board. The United 
States Lines at present consist of the 
“Leviathan,” “George Washington,” 
“President Rovsevelt,’ ‘American’ 
and “Republic.” The ‘Mount Vernon,” 
and “Monticello,” however, are consid- 
ered components of the service. 


Several Willing to Bid. 

The Board, it was brought out by 
Mr. Plummer, has received several let- 
ters from lawyers who have stated that 
their clients would be willing to bid on 
the two services should they be offered 
for sale. “The Board has received no 
direct offer for the purchase of either 
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Early Action Is Predicted 
On Treaty to Renounce War 
Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, stated orally June 30 


that he believed the multilateral treaty 


for the renunciation of war will be 
negotiated this summer and that it will 
be submitted to the Senate when Con- 
gress reconvenes. If submitted then, he 
said, it undoubtedly will have right 
of way. 
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Relations between the United States 
and the rest of the world are more har- 
monious today than at any time in the 
last three or four years according to an 
oral statement by Robert E. Olds on the 
occasion of his retirement as Under Sec- 
retary of State on June 30. 

At no time since he entered the De- 
partment of State in October 1925, Mr. 
Olds said, have there been so few prob- 
lems of foreign relations confronting the 
United States. 


! 
| 


Relations with Mexico, Mr. Olds stated, } 


have made most excellent progress and 
are especially harmonious. The Mexican 
government has changed its policies and 
is doing its utmost to cooperate with 
the United States, he explained, and the 
Department of State is optimistic as to 
the future in that direction. 

The petroleum controversy, Mr. Olds 
said, is entirely closed. American petrol- 


eum companies have accepted the revised i 


F luctuations in Hog | New Locomotive for Use 
Prices Said to Vary 
With Corn Supplies 


Economist Declares Changes 
Run in Regular 
And _ Definite 


Cycles. 


Hog prices, fluctuate in regular and | 


definite cycles, low prices being followed 
by high prices and then again by low 
prices, with larger cycles followed by 
minor cycles, it was stated June 30 by 
Agricultural Economist L. H. Bean, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Based on the sequence of the past 
50 years, said Mr. Bean, a minor cycle 
now may be expected to follow recent 
low prices, terminating in 1931. Except- 
ing seasonal fluctuations there will be 
two years of generally advancing prices 
during which prices will reach $11 to $12 
as cémpared with the recent.loW prices 
of heavy hogs of $7.75. 

The basic explanation of major and 
minor hog price fluctuations, Mr. Bean 
declares, is traceable to the corn supply 
and the tendency for large corn crops to 
alternate with small ones. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 

Ten Cycles in 45 Years. 

The outstanding and most significant 
characteristic of hog prices is that they 
fluctuate in fairly regular and very 
definite cycles, low hog prices being fol- 


Bean’s state- 


lowed by high prices, and then again by | 


low prices. Another important charac- 
teristic is that some cycles are of greater 
magnitude than others and that the 
larger or major cycles are followed by 
smaller or minor cycles. During the 45 
years from 1878 to 1924 there have been 


10 hog price cycles in the United States, 


five of which have been major ones, and 
each of these five was followed by a 
minor one. The cycle which began in 
1924 and which has apparently termi- 
nated this season was comparable to the 
preceding major cycles. 

The bases for these statements, as 
well as additional characteristics of hog 
price cycles, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. This table is based on a 
long-time series of monthly heavy hog 
prices at Chicago as reported by the 
Drovers’ Journal, which have been con- 
verted into equivalents of 1913 dollars. 

It shows in the first section for major 
cycles and in the second section for the 
succeeding minor cycles four facts, (1) 
the duration in months of the complete 
cycle from one low price period to the 
next low; (2) the duration of the rise 
from the low point to the high; (3) the 
duration of the fall in prices from the 
peak to the next low point, and (4) the 
maximum rise in price from the lowest 
to the highest monthly price during the 
cycle. 


It will be noticed that the major cycles | 
have lasted longer than the minor ones, | 


ranging from 45 to 74 months for the 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] 


President Extends 
Age for Postmasters 


First, Second and Third Class 
Applicants Benefit. 


Extension of the age limit from 65 to 
68 for positions of first, second and 
third class postmasters, has been au- 
thorized by Executive Order, the Civil 
Service Commission announced June 30. 
The change was made on the recommen- 
dation of the Postmaster General, Harry 
S. New, who holds that a great many 
men are at their best mentally after 65. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 

The President has just issued an E- 
ecutive Order raising the age limit from 
65 to 68 years for entrance to positions 
of postmaster at first, second, and third 


| class offices. 


In recommending the change, the Post- 
master General stated that a great many 
men are at their best mentally after 
they have attained and passed the age of 
65 years and that in many instances the 
Department has seen deprived of the op- 
portunity to secure the services of a good 
postmaster through the age limitation of 
65 years imposed by Executive Order. 

The Civil Service Commission con- 
curred in the recommendation for rais- 
ing the age limit. 








suming production. Whether or not Mex- 
ico will regain her former position as 
one of the great producing countries of 
the world will depend on international 


petroleum competitigns which is a matter | 
with which the Department of State in | 


not familiar. 

Mexico has been taking up each of 
its problems in turn and working them 
out satisfactorily, Mr. Olds stated. It 
has been making rigorous economies. 


It has reduced the size of its army and | 
concentrating expenditures on such | 


is 
constructive enterprises as irrigation. 


Mr. Olds leaves the Department to | 


join the law firm of Seymour and Crom- 
well of New York City. His successor 
has not yet been named and the Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg has 
stated orally that probably no appoint- 
ment would be made within the immedi- 


- ff ° 
In Tropics’ Is Devised 
A new type of 
locomotive to be used for plantation 
American Consul at Leeds, Stillman W. 
Eells, informed the Department of Com- 
merce, June 30. The full text of the 


Department’s statement follows: 


The total weight of the locomotive is | 
| the ordinary receipts were $3,644,000,000, 


31,360 pounds and the total horsepower 
is from 80 to 100. The engine is of the 
internal combustion type with six cyl- 
inders of 5%” bore, with a 61%” stroke. 
One of the new features is that it is 
fitted with a four-speed gear box, work- 


ing in either direction at the rate of | 


three miles per hour, 4% miles” per 
hour, 7% miles per hour, and 12 miles 
per hour. The engine is cooled by a 
large “Sirocco” fan of the type reg- 
ularly used by the manufacturers in 
their other machines. The clutch is the 
multi-Ferodo disc type, which was also 
designed by the makers. The fuel used 


on the engine tested was alcohol, but it | 


is stated that gasoline and kerosene also 
may be used with a slight alteration, or 
a diesel engine may be substituted. 


Cuba Not to Restrict 


Production of Sugar, 


Grinding Operations May Be 
Deferred, Department of 
Agriculture States. 


The Cuban Government will not re- 
strict sugar production during the 1928- 
29 season, except possibly to defer grind- 
ing operations until January, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated June 30 


on the basis of information in the sugar | 


trade. No improvement in prices has 


| so far been brought about by restriction. 
Other conditions prevailing in Cuba, | 


among which are the factors of weather 
and labor, will tend to have a restrictive 
effect during the next season, the De- 
partment added. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 


The total Cuban sugar crop for the | 


season just ended is reported by Guma- 
Mejer at 4,522,373 short tons, or 10.4 
per cent below that of the previous sea- 
son when 5,049,632 short tons were pro- 
duced. Estimates reported by other 
Cuban sugar statisticians are about 500 
short tons above Guma-Mejer’s figure. 


As previously reported, about 25,000 to | 


34,000 short tons of this year’s sugar 
crop were destroyed by the fire at the 


San German Sugar Central and in the | 


loss of a small cargo of sugar by ship- 
wreck. This leaves an approximate net 
amount of about 4,491,000 short tons, 
which is 11,000 short tons in excess of 
the 4,480,000 short tons decreed by the 
Sugar Defense Law. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Speed of Messages 


By Radio Increased | 
as | the route from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Time Reduction Attributed to | 


Use of Short Wave Lengths. 


High frequency radio broadcasting has 
become “a vital factor 
munication” the Director of Naval Com- 
munications, Rear Adm. T. T. Craven, 
declared in a statement made public 
June dP. 


Admiral Craven cited as an example | ; > : 
ple | spur from Evansville to St. Louis, giving 


of the benefits derived from high fre- 
quency broadcasting the fact that little 
interference is occasioned with the use of 
the short waves in transmission, whereas 
with the long waves or low frequencies, 


static interference is great, often delay- | 


ing transmission of messages for hours 
and even days. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The press. handled between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila offers an excellent ex- 
ample of high frequency’s influence on 
communications. In July, 1926, the aver- 
age time of transmission between the 
Pacific Coast and the Philippines was 
seven hours, five minutes, with a maxi- 
mum delay of 72 hours, 22 minutes. In 
May, 1928, the average time was one 
hour, fourteen minutes, the slowest time 
having been reduced to three hours, 
forty-five minutes. The San Francisco- 
Washington circuit in the same period 
has been reduced from an average time 
of 8.8 hours to .46 of an hour for all 
traffic. While high frequency has made 
this improvement possible, consistent at- 
tention and effort on the part of per- 
sonnel has been largely responsible for 
its accomplishment, 


internal combustion | 


: conclusion. 





| the 


The excess amount 


in world com- | 





| Statement for Fiscal Year Is 


oil law recently promulgated and are re- | 


Said to Indicate Further In- 
provement in Finan- 
cial Position. 


Cut of $900,000.000 
In National Debt 


Receipts from Customs, Income 
Taxes and Internal Revenue 
Reported to be Less Than 
in 1927. 

The Federal Government 


closed the 


| books for its fiscal year 1928 at midnight 


June 30, after having accomplished “fur- 
ther improvement” in its financial posi- 


| tion, reduced its public debt more than 
- | $900,000,000 and after having “well nigh 


brought to a successful conclusion” the 


| refunding operations instituted in 1927, 


the Department of the 


nounced July 1. 
A surplus of $398,000,000 was shown 
by the books the statement said. The 


Treasury an- 


, tor ; Treasury previously had estimated a sur- 
work has been tested in England, the | 


plus of $405,000,000, exclusive of funds 
to be used under the War Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1928, amounting to $50,000,- 
000. 

Total ordinary receipts were $4,042,000 
and the expenditures chargeable against 


The Treasury had announced an esti- 
mate of receipts of $4,076,000,000 and the 
Bureau of the Budget estimate of ex- 


| penditures for the year was $3,621,000,- 


000, exclusive of funds for payment of 
claims under the 1928 Settlement Act. 
Attention was called ir the statement 


| to “the amount of discussion” which had 


taken place as to tax receipts and it was 


} announced that the total income from 
| this source—income tax, 


customs and 
miscellaneous internal revenue—was $3,- 
364,000,000. This figure was $41,000,000 
below the Treasury’s earlier estimate and 
$111,000,000 below the receipts from the 
same source in the fiscal year 1927. 
Following is the full text of the state- 


gment: 
Surplus of Receipts. 

The fiscal tear just closed has wit- 
nessed a further improvement in the 
financial position of the Government. 
There was a substantial surplus of re- 
ceipts over expenditures. The national 
debt was reduced by over $900,000,000, 
accompanied by a material cut in interest 
charges. The vast refunding operations 
begun in 1927 were continued and have 
been well nigh brought to a successful 
Taxes were again cut by 
over $220,000,000. 

The total ordinary receipts amounted 


| to $4,042,000,000, as compared with the 


estimate submitted to the Gongress by 
the Treasury last October of $4,076,000,- 


' 000, and as compared with $4,129,000,- 
; 000 in the fiscal year 1927. The expendi- 


tures changeable against such receipts 
were $3,644,000,000, as compared with 
Budget estimate of $3,621,000,000 
(exclusive of $50,000,000 under War 
Claims Act), and expenditures in 1927 
of $3,494,000,000. The surplus amounted 
to $398,000,000, as compared with the 
Treasury estimate of $405,000,000 and 


| with a surplus of $635,000,000 in 1927. 


Tax Receipts $3,364,000,000 
Receipts: The aggregate of tax re- 


| ceipts, that is, customs, income tax, and 


miscellaneous internal revenue receipts, 
was $3,364,000,000, or $111,000,000 less 


| than receipts from these sources in 1927, 


and $41,000,000 less than the amount 
estimated by the Treasury last October, 
a difference of 1% per cent. 
Income tax receipts aggregate $2,174,- 
000,000, as compared with $2,225,000,000 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


| Bids Opened on New 


Route for Air Mail 
Service to Extend from Chicago 
And St. Louis te Atlanta. 


The Post Oitice Department on June 
30 received six bids to carry air mail on 


Atlanta which the Department plans 
later io extend to Cuba, the Second As- 


; Sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
| Glover, announced in a statement, the 


full text of which follows: 

Bids for a proposed air mail route 
from Chicago, Ill, to Atlanta, Ga., via 
Terre Haute and Evansville, Ind., Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn., with a 


the latter city a connection with Atlanta, 
and later with Florida and Cuba, were 
opened in the office of Second Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irving Glover, 

Six bids were received as follows: 
Sievert Aircraft Corporation, Chicago, 
$1.47 per pound; George M. Drake, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., $1.81 per pound; Cardi- 
nal Flyers, Ine., Louisville, Ky., $1.76 
per pound; E. W. Romberger, Atlanta, 
Ga., 65 cents per pound; Egyptian Trans- 
portation System, Inc., Marion, II; $1.80 
per pound; Interstate Air Lines, Ine, 
Chicago, Ill., 78 cents per pound. 

The tentative schedule involves night 
flying and as the route will have to be 
lighted by the Department of Commerce, 
it may be several months after the 
award ot the contract before the cone 
tractor can begin performance of the 
Service. 

The schedule provides for planes to 
leave Chicago at 9:30 p. m., Central 
Standard Time, daily, and arrive at At- 
lanta, Ga., at 4:50 a. m., next morning, 
Northbound planes would leave Atlanta | 
at 9:30 p. m., arriving in Chicage the ~ 
next morning at 4:50 a. m, 5 
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Decrease. for 1927 


Outstanding Decline Is Re- 
ported for Copper; Scar- 
city of Water Hampered 
Gold Mining. 


Minerals produced by mines in Alaska 
during the year 1927 had a value of $14,- 
404,000 or more than $3,000,000 below 
the value of those produced in the pre- 
ceding year, according to a statement 
made public June 30 by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. The 
outstanding decrease was in the quantity 
and value of copper produced, but there 
also was 2 considerable decrease in the 
output of gold in certain of the sub- 
stances. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Mines in Alaska produced $14,404,000 
worth of minerals in 


1132) 


Productivity of Extensive Farming Area 
In Vermont Seriously Impaired by Flood 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 


Meadows Covered With Gravel and Sand and Bottom 
Lands Ruined by Changes in Water Courses. 


Normal spring floods have added to 
the damage done by the catastrophic 
Vermont fiood of last November, H. H, 
Bennett, of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, and L. A. Jones, of the Bureau of 


| Public Roads, have reported to the De- 
| partment of Agriculture as the result of 


a reconnoissance survey they have made 
in cooperation with the State Extension 
staff. 


A serious feature of the situation in 


| Vermont is the danger of further erosion 


1927, as against | 


$17,657,800 in 1926. The total value of | 


the mineral ovtput of the Territory since 
1880 is $585,374,000. 
Decrease in Copper. 


The most notable decrease was in the 
quantity and value of the copper pro- 


duced, but there was also a considerable | 
decrease in the output of gold and in| 


certain of the substances, notably plati- 
num ; that have been included in 
the ta iscellaneous mineral prod- 
ucts, ase in quantity of silver 
large measure the 

as much of 

i m that source. 

there was not an even greater de- 

is due to the increased production 

from the silver-lead ores, espe- 

e of Hyder district 


There was’ in- 


of coal, lead, and tin | 
ihe quantity of lead | 
been | 


in 1927; 
was the 


greatest that has ever 


of | 





produced in any one year, and the quan- | 


tity of coal was exceeded in only one 
year since mining began in the Territory 
and then by not more than 15,000 tons. 


The decrease in production of minerals | 


from Alaska, the Department believes, is 


attributable not to permanent waning of | 
the mining industry but to a number of | 
causes, some of which were purely local, | 


others regional, and still others wide- 
spread, affecting not only Alaska but the 
United States as well. One of the wide- 


spread causes was the low price at which ! 


metals sold during 1927. This not only 


had the effect of cutting down the value | 
of the product sold but also had an even’| 
greater effect in curbing production. Ob- | 


viously, during 
is only the part of wise management to 
reduce the output and await more favor- 
able markets. This condition was espe- 
cially reflected in the output of copper 
during the year. 

The decrezse in output of gold is, ac- 
cording to this announcement, of course, 
not attributable to this cause. Indeed, 
it was due solely to the decreese in pro- 
duction from the gold place 
amount of gold recovered fron 
increased somewhat. The explanation of 
the decrease in placer-gold 
lies largely in the adverse climatic con- 
ditions that prevailed at a¥most all the 
placer camps throughout the Territory 
during the season. The winter of 1926- 
27 had a very light snowfall, so that 
the run-off from the snow when it melted 
furnished unusually little water. Coupled 


1 the lodes 


with this, the early part of the open | 


season was unusually dry, so that at 


, for the | 


production | 


a period of low prices it ! 


of crumbling banks. Unless these vul- 
nerable points are stabilized by dykes, 
dams, jetties and willow planting, they 
predict the costly wastage will continue. 
In many cases they found the task will 
be too great for the farmers to handle 
alone. 

The official survey of the report on 
Vermont floods follows in full text: 

Mr. Bennett and Mr. Jones visited the 
principal areas affected and studied the 
damage done by overwash and by ero- 
sion of stream banks, flood plains and 
uplands. 


Meadow Lands. Covered 
With Infertile Gravel 


They found that the most serious in- 
jury was wrought by deposits of com- 
paratively infertile coarse sand, gravel, 
and large stones laid down over produc- 
tive meadow land. In many places 


stream banks have been cut far back | 


into the very best bottom lands of the 
State; in other places streams cut new 


| channels through meadows, destroying | 


large areas of the most valuable land. 
Approximately 10,000 acres of fine 


meadow lands, it is estimated, have been | | s | 
; rial about at a terriffic rate. 
flooded areas | 


ruined or seriously impaired for the time 
being. This alone is a source of serious 
loss to Vermont. On a _ considerably 


larger arca meadow grass has been killed | 
by the sediment spread over the bottoms, | 
and these lands, the only mowing areas | 
for winter feed on many of the affected | 
means | 


farms, must be reseeded. This 
a serious loss to these hard-hit farmers, 
most of whom are dairymen. 

In many cases productive meadows are 
buried by thick sheets of overwash. _In 
places this material is six feet thick, 
devoid of vegetable matter, and as loose 
as a pile of shot. At Barton a small 
stream, Rcaring branch, swept out 
boulders weighing a ton and deposited 
them on a splendid area of meadow. On 


. ° ° | 
one 75-acre farm here, this kind of un- 


nroductive unmanageable overwash com- 
pletely ruined 25 acres. 
Near Orleans, on Barton river, 95 per 


| cent of a large bottom land farm was 


| covered 





many camps water for minng was not | 


available until August, and by that time 
many operators had become discouraged 
and closed up their plants for the sea- 
son. Even at the large camps the short- 
age of water forced curtailment of work, 
so that some of them were operating at 
only half their normal rate. In many 
of the districts season opened so 
that seasonal frost lasted even 

August. 


until 


late 
| many farms in the Winooski, Lamoille, 
To round out the tale of dif- | 


ficulties, winter set in unusually early | 


ricts and so further 
of mining that 


in many of the dis 
curtailed the amount 
could be done. 


. | 
About equal amounts of gold were de- | 


rived from lodes and from placers. 
bulk of the lod 
come from mines in southeastern Alaska, 
and they are increasing rather than di- 
minis i utput. In addition, 
these mines 
quantiti ) 
are under w 
the ores of the ls t mine. The placer 
gold was produced from a numbcr of 
camps widely distributed throughout the 
Territory. 


ilver and lead, and plans 


The | 
gold still continues to ; 


yielding large | 


overing zinc from | 


| been 


About 58 per cent of the gold recov- | 


ered from cer deposits was mined by 
means of dred; § ight dredges 
were mining in different parts of Ala 
and thoug! ini f this i 
erally less ‘ 
conditions, V the t 
operators were s in 1927 that 
they reported ¢ g¢ off in pro- 
n. dge—that of 

the Ameri ¢ 
in the Hot Springs district of the Yukon 
—was built and began mining during the 
year. The lar dredging enterprise in 
the Fairbanks that has been in 
course of development for several years 
reached such a 
the material for the first two of the fleet 
of dredges that are to be built was de- 
livered, and iredges were 
during the winter of 192 

The following table 


set 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


Increase Voted in German 
Rentals of Foreign Films 


German film renters 
open the film season, 


merical Attache Douglas 


are beginning to 
Assistant Com- 
Miller, Berlin, 


advises the Department of Commerce in | aries of these employes and therefore | 


a report June 30. The full text of the 
report follows: 


A number of exhibits of next year 


> climatic | 


dredge | 


ing Company ! 


Mr. McCarl Exp 
Welch Law Situation | 


stage that late in the year } 


up 


| eral employes beginning July 1, 


with sediment three feet deep 
in places, and the river cha 1 is so 
choked with debris that the damage will 
be added to by every spring flood unless 
the banks of the stream are very strongly 
provected by dykes. 


Labor of Ten Years 
Wiped Out in Half Day 


On Missisquoi River, near Troy, the 


entire area of arable land of a valuable | 
farm was covered with loose sand and | 
gravel, the deposit ranging in thickness | 
from about 4 inches to more than 3 feet. | 


All the cattle, horses, poultry, farm’ im- 
plements, and manure were lost on this 
farm. The house was picked up and 
carried a considerable distance down- 
stream, and was saved only by stranding 
against a small hummock. 

With his land ruined and his livestock 


| and tools gone, there is little this farmer 


can do for himself. He said it had taken 
10 years of hard work to pay for his 


' farm and improve it, and within 12 hours 


all was lost. 
Similer conditions were common on 
Passumpsic, Dog 

ttauauechee, Black, 


and on various 


Missisquoi, Barton, 
river, White river. 
and Connecticut valleys, 
tributary streams. 

One bright spot in the situation is that 


much of the overdeposit is shallow and ; 
material | 


fine textured and consists of 
that is about as good or even better than 
the buried soil. The overwash in all 
cases, except in two small valleys, is 
alkaline or “sweet” in reaction, whereas 
the old soil was acid, except where it 
had been limed. 

This favorable situation will make it 
possible to grow better clover, peas, and 
alfalfa than were grown on the covered 
soil, as soon as the locse material has 
fixed or made sufficiently firm to 
blowing. 
plant roots will fix the deposits. 


Deposits of Sediment 
Are Good and Bad 
In ‘some valleys, approximately 30 per 


cent of the meadow areas that reccived 
overwash has been ruined or so severely 


damaged that it is doubtful whether any- | 
thing can be grown on the land for a | 


lains 


Comptroller General Finds 


That Group Is Left Out. 


The provisions of the Welch law pro- 
viding increased compensation for Fed- 
1928, 
are not applicable to field employes of 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, the Gencral Accounting Office 
has just announced. The announcement 
disclosed that Comptroller General Mc- 


| Carl held this was due to the fat that 


films are under way and notices of com- | 


ing productions have been sent out by 
many companies. 
According to figures at 
time there will be about program 
films operated in Germany during the 


the 


400 


present | 
| der the 


next season, roughly in the proportion ! 


ef 50:50 
To 


Geman 
exact, 366 


between 
be 


and foreign 
feature 
German, 147 American and = 38 
other countries. 

This list of films does not include any 
from several firms which were operat- 
ing in former years, i. ec. 


) Deutsch-Nordische Pantomin, vic. 


' include in thei t films 


The fect that more foreign films are 
held ove; 


contingent 


fron 


lowed under 1 of 170 is 


explained by the fact that several firms | 


include in their list Glms held over form 
the last season, brought in under the 
1:) contingent system, it is said, 


films | 
181 are | 
from } 


the act of December 6, 1924, failed 
to authorize an adjustment of the sal- 


excluded them 
Welch law. 
Mr. McCarl pointed out, 
that field empioyves of the Indian Field 
Service, whose salaries were adjusted 
under the Act of December 6, 1924, 
may have their salaries readjusted un- 
Veich law without 
the statutory restrictions contained in 
the appropriation acts for the fiseal year 


under section 3 of the 


1929, or the provisions of section 6, of | 
the 


subdivision 1, of schedule 
Civil Service Rules. 
The salary rates for the position of 


A, of 


' judges of Indian courts, which are au- 


Phoebus, | 


| 


thorized under the Act of December 6, 
1924, may be ljusted under the terms 
of the Welch 7, notwithstanding the 


7 yates of such positions were not ; 
1 


adjusted, 


the Act 
MecCar! 


undei of 


Mr. 


_has also extended the 
extra pay provisions of the Welch law 
to field employes under the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, it was announced, 


| can and will 
| work during the year. 


| Montreal 


| June 30. 


The binding action of | 


however, | 


regard to | 


held, | 


considerable time. The deposit on the 
| remainder of the valley floors is about 
equally divided between very good ma- 
terial consisting of shallow and deep 
fine-textured material of excellent qual- 
ity, and loose and moderately deep ma- 
terial, 

| The good, new soil can be used in 
about the same way as was the buried 
soil. The sod has been ruined, for the 
most part too deep ti mix with the old 

| be put back into grass, corn, oats, peas 

| or other crops. 

The intermediate class of material will 
require special attention. It is for the 
most part too dep to mix with the old 
soil by deep plowing, and it is loose and 
subject to shifting by the wind. Land 
of this kind should be seeded to soil- 
holding and soil-improving crops. 

Following the seeding, the 


ra be covered rather. heavily with | 
manure to hold the soil in place against 
| 
} 


blowing by wind long enough for the 
plants to get firmly rooted. Next spring 
this land can be reseeded to grass, if it 
has been supplied with sufficient humus 
from the roots of this year’s crop. 


If it is utilized in this way, consid- 


erable feed will be produced, and farmers | 


who have not lost their livestock or who ; 2? r b 
; line for preservation of the great water- 
| sheds of the country. 


have found it possible too obtain more 
cows will be able to carry on with their 


dairying. Farmers who can not apply 


manure will probably not get along so | 


well, especially if the 
to be unusually windy. 


summer proves 


Fertile Particles 


| Blown Away by Winds 
Already the wind is blowing the mate- 


On Mzy 
12 and 13 some of the 
were so dusty as the result of the winds 
that travel was none too easy. 


up and carry’ away the finer particles, 
leaving the less desirable coarser mate- 
rials behind. 


ther hand, finds will do | : e 
On the other hand, the winds w | Agriculture may prescribe so that such 


some good in places by slowly sweep- 
ing the surface material into streams, 
depressions, and bordering areas of vege- 
tation. This process undoubtedly will 
benefit some farms by thinning down 
the layer enough to permit plowing up 
the finer, old soil, and so to make sandy 
loam of the present loose sand covering. 

The farmers will be able to do con- 


siderable in the way of protecting erod- | 


ing banks by planting willows. In many 
instances, however, it will be necessary 
to construct dykes and jetties if the 
erosion is to be stopped. Some farmers 
do much of this sort of 
Others will find 
the problem tco expensive to handle 
through their own efforts. 

One farmer in the Winooski 
lost 25 acres by serious erosion 
acres by coarse overwash. The erosion 
here will continue with every spring 
flood, unless the land assisted with 


Valley 
and 30 


is 


| the problem of protection, since exten- 


sive and costly dyking and jettying will 
be needed to stop the wastage. 

In addition to erosion of the alluvial 
plains, there has been considerable gul- 


lying and slipping of over-grazed bench | 
m for} : 
Xaeee eoven fee | tion of forest planting stock must be 


lands along the rivers. 
the most part, consist of sand which, if 
not well covered with grass or trees, 
washes all too readily and even drifts 
to form unstable dunes. 

These areas should be tended to 
promptly, else they will do much dam- 
age. Some of the worst of these should 


| be set with white pine or Scotch Pine, | 


and the others should be held out from 


| grazing long enough to reestablish a 


soil-conserving sod. 

The extensicn forces of Vermont are 
giving splendid assistance to all farmers 
whose lands were damaged by the flood. 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


Albert Halstead Named Consul 
General at London. 


Halstea¢, consul general at 
has been assigned as consul 
general at London, according to a list 
oi changes in the foreign service, 
public by the Department of State on 
The list follows in full text: 

Charles S. Wilson, of Maine, now Min- 
ister to Bulgaria, commissioner Minister 
to Rumania. 

James G. Finley, of the District of 
' Columbia, vice consul, now detailed 
| department, assigned Vice Consul, Havre. 

Robert W. Heingartner, of Ohio, now 
Consul, Kovno, Lithuania, detailed Con- 
sul, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Albert Halstead, of the District of 
Columbia, now Consul General, Montreal, 


Albert 


don, England. 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa, 
sul, Cologne. 

William H. Robertson, of 
Consul General at Halifax, retired the 
evening of June 25, 1928. 

Non-Career Service: 
of Michigan, appointed 


Hugh H. Teller, 
Vice Consul, 


Stuttgart; Paul Dean Thompson, of Cali- | 
fornia, now Vice Consul, Tanarive, ap- | 
Donald §&. | 


pointed Vice Consul, Paris; 
White, now Vice Consul, Berlin, appointed 
Vice Consul, Stuttgart. 


Imports of Golf Balls 
Larger Than Last Year 


Imports of golf bails during May, 1928, | 


numbered 391,136, valued at $157,805, a 
unit value of 40,3 cents per ball as com- 


cents in March. 


ported into the United States during 


the first five months of 1928 as com- | 


pared to 1,270,661 in the first five months 
of 1927, according to a report just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 


Direct Telephone Service 
In Europe Is Expanded 


Direct telephone communication _ be- 
tween Lisbon and Madrid has been inau- 
gurated, according to a report from the 
Charge d’Affaires at Lisbon, William 
Whiting Andrews, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the report follows: 

The cost of three minute conversation 
is approximately $11. The first steps 
have already been taken with a view 
to inaugurating at the same time a serv- 
ice with France and Great Britain. 
| Portugal will thus be connected with the 


ground | 


There | 
is some tendency for the wind to pick | 


made | 


| rigation or 


to | 


pared to 40,9 cents in April and 40.5 | for. that 


There were 1,320,263 golf balls im- | Clarke-MeNary 


| Extension Proposed 


Of Federal Program 


For Reforestation 


Senator Oddie Sponsors Leg- 
islation to Reclaim All Wa- 
tershed Areas in Coop- 
erating States. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


and infestation are running the nation’s 
losses into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

“In the past year alone, I estimate 
that infestation of trees—fir, pine and 
spruce,—destroyed $100,000,000 worth of 
property. These infestations, particularly 
in the west, leave the areas affected 


| bare, wash the so#l down into canyons 
| and are gradually reducing the water- 
| Shed areas of the United States. 


“I believe funds for conservation of 
timber resources should be _ infinitely 
larger than under the present program. 


| The $100,000,000 of annual loss to stand- 


ing timber from infestation by tree- 
destroying elements represents five per 
cent interest on a $2,000,000,000 natural 
property investment of the Nation. 
“There is not only the destruction of 
the timber itself but the destruction of 
the watersheds. I believe there should 
be greater appropriations all along the 


Amendment to Existing Law. 
“My bill would amend the Clarke-Me- 


| Nary Act, so as to direct the Secretary 
| of Agriculture 


to cooperate 
States in procurement, production and 
distribution of seeds and plants of for- 
est trees, shrubs and other beneficial 
forms of vegetation, for the purpose of 
establishing forests or other beneficial 
vegetative cover upon lands in State, 
county, municipal or private ownership, 
situated on watersheds from which water 
is secured for domestic, irrigation, or in- 
dustrial use within such cooperating 


| States. 
| 


“This work would be under conditions 
and requirements as the Department of 


seeds or plants so procured, or produced 
or distributed may be used effectively 
for planting denuded or nonforested 
lands in cooperating States and other- 
wise benefit water conservation. 
would authorize an 
$100,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out this plan.” 
Forest Service Approves Bill. 


The full text of the letter of the For- | 
Assistant | 


est Service, signed by the 
Forester J. G. Peters, is as follows: 
In accordance with our 
versation over the telephone, I am very 
glad to comment upon the proposed 
amendment of Section 4, of the Clarke- 
McNary Law, embraced in Senate bill 
1344 and House bills 42 and 11198. 
The Forest Service was of course, 
much disappointed that the measure 
failed .o pass the House after it was 


passed by the Senate, and we very much | 


hope that the legislation will be en- 
acted at the next session. In so far as I 


| am informed, this measure received no | 
| opposition. It certainly had some very | 


active support. 
Under the law as it stands, it appears 
to be entirely clear that the distribu- 


restricted to farmers. We believe that 
the scope of the measure should be 
broadened so that not only farm lands 
in need of reforestration but other lands 
as well, whether under State, county, 
municipal or private ownership, which 
are in equal need of reforestration, 


cooperation. 
In other words, that from the Fed- 
eral point of view, the availability of 


planting stock for use on denuded land | 
should be determined not by the kind | 


of ownership but by the needs of the 
land. : 


Use of Plants and Trees. 
In certain cases, it may be necessary 


to use other plants than trees for at | 


least the initial work of recovering the 
bare land for watershed protection or 
other uses demanded by the public in- 
terest. This point is covered in the Sec- 


' retary’s report to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, dated | 


February 25, as follows: 

“There is a situation in, important 
watersheds in the Southwest where 
vegetative cover is peculiarly essential 
to water conservation for domestic, ix- 
industrial use and where 
at least the initial need is for other 
forms of cover than that given by trees, 
since, for climatic reasons, forests can- 
not now be satisfactorily established. 
This condition has resulted from various 


causes, .nost important of which is fire. | 
oon : £ 
‘The remedy, it appears, with ade- | 


quate fire protection, will be found in 


| the use of seeds and plants for the es- 


, ) : r |-tablishment of various forms of vege- 
Canada, assigned Consul General, Lon- , 


tative zrowth, such as shrubs, which 


| does not appear to be covered by the 
now | 
| detailed Consul, Frankfort, detailed Con- | 


proposed amendment. 
of the economic 


The 
function 


importance 
which these 


........ | watersheds are called upon to perform 
Virginia, | ¢ 


is, in my opinion, sufficient to maké par- 
ticipation in their improvement a Fed- 


| eral opportunity and responsibility.” 


Benefits of Distribution. 

The beneficial effects of Federal co- 
operation in the production and distribu- 
tion of trees under Section 4 of the 
Clarke-MecNary law are quite effectively 


| stated, it seems to me; in the Secretary’s 
; report seferred to above, from which 

I am taking the liberty of again quot- | 
| ing as follows: 


“Since July 1, 1925, when the Act. of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), became ef- 
fective, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in forest planting on farms and 
in the demand for forest planting stock 

at. purpose. 

“Previous to the enactment of the 
‘ Mi law, 18 States were 
maintaining forest nurseries and dis- 
tributing trees to their citizens for re- 
forestation. In the year just previous to 
the enactment of tne law, farmers 
planted from 12 to 15 million trees, a 
number sufficient to cover 12,000 to 15,- 
000 acres of land. i 

_ “In the fiscal year 1926, the first year 
in which the appropriations were avail- 
able under the law, there were distributed 
to farmers in the cooperating States 24,- 
500,000 trees or enough to plant about 
24,500 acres of land. In that year, the 


whole of Europe. A telephone call to 
Paris, according to the estimates made, 
will cost about $3.50 for each three 
minutes, and to London, $4.10. There is 
reason to doubt whether the communica- 
tion to distant capitals will be much 
used. Between points within Portugal, 
and from Lisbon to Madrid, there will 





probably be a remunerative amount of 
traffic, 


with the | 


It | 
appropriation of | 


recent con- | 


| postal had been attended 


; tion of the Carson City burn. 
to the proposed amendment as affecting | 
| 


; necessary funds. 
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AvuTHonIzeED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pustisnen WiItHouT COMMENT 


Pollution of Water Supplies Serious, 
Says Public Health Service Engineer 


Sanitary Specialist Reports Need of Control in Ohio and 
Hudson River Basins. 


The excessive sewage pollution of sur- 
face bodies of water used as sources of 
water supply has “begun to attain seri- 
ous proportions in certain areas of the 


eastern and middle western States, no- + 


tably in the Ohio and Hudson River ba- 
sins,” H. W. Streeter, Sanitary Engineer, 
Public Health Service, declared in a 
technical report made public June 30. 


Declaring that further technical 
studies are needed, especially those con- 
cerned with the economic phases of the 
question, Mr. Streeter said that there 
also remains the difficult problem of 
dealing with the excessive pollution of 
water supplies by industrial wastes, 
“with its baffling technical and adminis- 
trative aspects.” 


unanswered questions, these matters can 
be faced with the renewed assurance 
bestowed by an awakened public interest 
in the conservation of our water re- 
sources and by the support which efforts 
to meet the problem are receiving both 
from the public at large and from vari- 
ous professional organizations. 


These resources are indeed our great- 


est national asset, indispensable both to | 


our industrial development and to the 
continued health and happiness of our 
population. If unduly neglected, they 
may well become our greatest liability. 


Recounting the history of stream pol- ; 


lution, Mr. Streeter brought out that 
one of the outstanding features of 
American waterworks practice is the 
extensive use made of surface bodies of 
water, and especially of streams, as a 
source of public supplies. 


Development Is Blamed. 


Although the actual number of public 
water supplies. originating in under- 
ground sources is greater in this coun- 
try than the number taken from surface 
sources, he said, it is possible that sur- 
face watercourses by sewage and _ in- 
of the total volume of, and serve two- 
thirds of the population using, public 
water supplies. 

“This situation has been a natural out- 
growth of the physical condition pre- 
vailing in those sections of thé United 
States, notably in the extensive inland 
areas of the Middle West and in cer- 
tain portions of the Atlantic Seaboard 
States, in which the most intensive de- 
velopment of industrial cities has oc- 
curred,” he said. “In these’ regions 
water readily available from  under- 


ground sources frequéntiy is insufficient | 
| in volume and often excessively hard; 


hence resource necessarily has been had 
to surface streams and lakes. 

Present indications, moreover, point 
to the likelihood that an_ increasing 
amount of dependence must be placed, 
in future years, on surface sources of 
water supply for public use, both in the 
regions, named and in other Sections of 
the country, owing to the steady diminu- 
tion in the volume of underground water 
resulting from overdrafts made to supply 
increasing populations.” 

Coincidentally with these develop- 
ments, said Mr. Streeter, has occurred 
a steady increase in the pollution of sur- 
face watercourses by sewerage and in- 
dustrial wastes particularly in the areas 
he had named. “This tendensy has been 
due koth to a disproportionate growth 


| in urban population, as compared with 
| that of rural populaion, and to the ex- 


tension of water-carriage sewerage sys- 
tems in the existing urban population 
groups.” 

He said that until very recently the 


2 | use of surface streams for the dual - 
should receive the benefits of Federal | . . ns agli ge a gee Se 8 


pose of water supply and sewage dis- 
by compara- 


number of States engaged in this activ- 
ity increased from 18 to 29. 


“During the fiscal year 1927, 34 States | 


and Territorties snent $241,738 and the 
Federal Government $71,194 in the coop- 
erative production and distribution of 
forest planting stock to farmers. 

“The Department is now cooperating 
with 37 States and Territories and it is 
anticipated that the number will be at 
least 40 during the fiscal year 1929. 
Under the present procedure, $2,000 is 
set up as the regular annual Federal 
allotment to each cooperating agency.” 

Carson City Burn. 

Since my conversation with you over 
the telephone, I have received word from 
District Forester Rutledge, at Ogden, 
with snecial reference to the reforestation 


the situation, Mr. Rutledge writes: 


“With the above change in the law, | 


there could be no doubt as to Clarke- 
McNary money being available for use 
in cooperation with the State for plant- 
ing the Carson City burn. In fact, it 
could be done under the present law. 

“Since Colonel Greeley’s letter of 
November 6 to Senator Oddie, we have 
found the land involved in this area to 
be largely owned by farmers, The lands 
are dependent for irrigation upon the 
watersted burned over. Carson City is 
also dependent upon this area for its 
domestic water supply. 

“In the main, the same farmers and 
ranchers that use the water for irriga- 
tion own the lands that were burncd 
over. There are only 320 acres of public 
lands within the area and only about 160 
acres owned by a timber company. The 
320 acres of public lands, of course, 
could not be planted under the Clarke- 
McNary Act.” 


Economic State Policy. 


Mr. Rutledge further states that Presi- 
dent Clark of the State University has 
expressed himself as willing to handle 
the planting if the State will furnish the 
The Govetor took the 
position last year that the present econ- 
omy policy would prevent any legis- 
lative appropriations at that time. 

Mr. Rutledge emphasizes a point which 
has, I believe, already been brought 
strongly to your attention, and which is 
of fundamental importance, Namely, 
that before any planting takes place 
there should be provided an adequate and 
permanent fire protection system. 

He states that the Forest Service is 
working with the officials of Ormsby and 
Douglas Counties in an endeavor to de- 
vise some scheme which will accomplish 
this end. 

We all feel that’ your proposed amend- 
ment would undoubtedly be a stimulus 
to planting in Nevada. Furthermore, we 
fee] that it would have far-reaching ef- 
fects in furthering the reforestation pro- 
gram for the Nation, 

(The foregoing, Senator Oddie stated 
in making the letter public, also refers 
to denuded forest area watersheds along 
Truckee River, above Reno and Verdi 
in Nevada, and California, and other 
denuded areas around Lake Tahoe in 
California and Nevada.) 


He said, however, that ; 
in spite of these and numerous other j 


Referring | 





tively few serious difficulties in obtain- 
ing reasonable safe water supplies from 
such sources. 

The full text of the summary of Mr. 
Streeter’s report follows: 

The excessive sewage pollution of sur- 
face bodies of water used as sources 
of water supply has begun to attain seri- 
ous proportions in certian areas of the 
eastern and middle-western States, not- 
ably in the Ohio and Hudson River 
basins, and in some marginal zones of | 
the Great Lakes, particularly at a few 
points located along Lake Erie, in the 
extreme southern end of Lake Michigan, 
and in some of the connecting waters 
as in the Detroit and Niagara Rivers. 
In portions of these areas water puri- 
fication plants have been and are being 
elaborated more and more in an effort 
to offset increased raw water pollution. 


In some instances, recourse either to 
additional water storage or to sewage 
treatment measures probably will be 
necessary in the not distant future. In 
certain cases the presence of industrial 
wastes in sources of raw supply is a fur- 
ther complicating factor, especially in 
the upper portions af the Ohio River and | 
at some point along the Great Lakes. 


States Take Action. 


_Although isolated instances of exces- 
sive pollution, séch as above mentioned, 
are found in other sections of the coun- 
try, the situation in these areas is, in | 
general, such that existing water puri- 
fication systems, where properly designed 
and efficiently operated, are not over- 
burdened. In these regions systematic 
measures for preventing any widespread 
overloading of water purification plants 
can readily be taken and, in some cases, 
notably in North Carolina, are being 
actively considered by the State health 
authorities. 

_ The effectiveness of measures for re- | 
lieving or preventing the excessive pollu- 
tion of water-supply sources will involve, 
however, not only a thorough knowledge 
of the technical phases of the problem, 
some of which have been discussed in | 
this paper, but also the provision of an | 
adequate - and well coordinated ad- | 
ministrative machinery, backed, where 
necessary, by intelligent legislation. 

Thus far, efforts to set up such ma- 
chinery have been hampered, to soime 
extent, by a lack of the necessary tech- 
nical groundwork, and further by the 
fact that the problems, in many cases, 
transcends State and even international 
boundaries. Studies such as are being 
made by the Public Health Service and 
other agencies are being aimed to evalu- 
ate the more essential technical factors 
involved in the problem. On the adminis- 
trative side, an interesting experiment is | 
being made by the States bordering the | 
Ohio River in forming an interstate as- 
scciation with a view to coordinating the 
legislative and regulatory policies of 
these several States in dealing with 
stream pollution matters. 

In another case, an effort is being 
made to solve this question by inter- 
State treaty. Within some States, sani- 
tary districts are being organized for 
the purpose of effecting a well-coordi- 
nated joint solution of existing problems 
of water supply and sewage disposal. 

The several activities thus noted, to- 
gether with others of a similar nature, 
appeur to give promise that wise solu- 
tion of these problems ultimately will be 
found. Further technical studies are 
needed, especially those concerned with 
the economic phases of the question, 
which are becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 

There also remains the difficult prob- 
lem of dealing with the excessive pollu- 
tion of water supplies by industrial 
wastes, with its baffling technical and 
administrative aspects. In spite of these 
and numerous other unanswered ques- | 
tions, these matters can be faced with | 
the renewed assurance bestowed by an 
awakencd public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our water resources and by the 
support which efforts to mce the problem 
are receiving both from the public at 
large and from various professional or- 
ganizations. 

These resources are indeed our great- 
est national assets, indispensable both to 
our industrial development and to the 
continued health and happiness of our 
population. If unduly neglected, they | 
may well become our greatest liability. 
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Matthew W. Stirling 
Appointed Chief of 
Bureau of Ethnology 


California Explorer and Sci 
entist Named to Post Un. | 
der Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


Matthew W. Stierling, of Berkeley 
Cajif., ethnologist and explorer, haj 
been appointed Chief of the Bureau o 
American Ethnology under the Smith 
sonian Institution, it was announced 
June 30, by the Secretary, Charles S 
Abbot. Mr. Stierling succeeds Dr. 
Walter Fewkes, who retired from geri 
administrative duties last January. Th¢ 
appointment was made on certificatior 
by the Civil Service Commission. Thé 
full text of the Institution’s statemeng 
follows: 

The new chief of this importanff 
scientific pureau, though a compara 
tively young man, brings to his office 
an unusually varied experience, includ.) 
ing the organization of the largesfy 
xpedition which has yet penetrated tc] 
the interior of Dutch New Guinea tc] 
study the little-known pigmy people of) 
that region. In this expedition, which; 
was under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, he had the coopera- 
tion of the Netherlands Government» 
and of the Indian Committee for Scien- 
tific Research of Batavia, Java. 


Work Covered Many Countries. 

In this country, Mr. Stierling has done 
field work in ethnology with the Pomo 
in California, archeological 
work in the Chumash and Salinan areas 
of California, on the Upper Misseyri 
River, on old Arikara and Mandan sites, 
on Calusa and Timucuan sites in Flor- 
ida. He has aiso conducted archeological 
work in Peru on the Rimac River, and 


| archeological wor in paleolithic caves 


among the Campa, Amuercia, and other 
native tribes of the Upper Amazon and. 
jts tributaries. Finally he has pursug@d 
archeological work in the paleolitic caves 
and rock shelters of France and Spain. 


Wide Field Experience. 

This wide field experience insures a 
breadth of view and a perspective which 
will prove valuable in the direction of 
national investigation of Indian life and 
Indian past. Mr. Stierling is no stranger |, 
to Washington. He joined the Denart- 
ment of Anthropology of the National 
Museum, which is likewise under the 
Smithsonian Institution, in 1921, serv- 
ing as aid and assistant curator till 
1924. . 

Mr. Stierling is a graduate of anthro- 
pology from the University of Cali- 


| fornia, where he also taught his sub- 


ject for two years. He has an M. A. in 
anthropology from George Washington 
University, and his work in the Na- 
tional Museum gave him a wide knowl- 
edge of the literature in enthnlogy 
and a practical knowledge of the ma- 
culture of most American In- 
dian tribes. 


Restricted Sugar Output 
Not Expected in Cuba 


[Continued from Page 1.] a] 
will be turned over to the Cuban Export 4 
Corporation for distribution. According 4 
to the Cuban Sugar Club, 39,134,300 | 
short tons of cane were ground for the | 
present crop. The quantity of cane left © 
standing is said to be about 40 per cent | 
of the quantity milled, or enough to? 


| have made roughly an additional 1,200,- 


000 short tons, at the average rate of 
yield recorded for the crop. 

It is the general opinion of the trade ° 
that the Cuban Government will not re- 
strict sugar production during the 1928- | 
29 season, except possibly to defer grind- | 
As pre- | 
viously stated, however, certain condi- | 
tions prevailing in Cuba will tend to have © 
Among these are: 
Damage through drought, loss through 
left over cane, and the fact that no re- 
plantings of sugar cane have been per- 
mitted. An additional factor is the re- 
striction of immigration from Haiti — 
Jamaica which furnish much of the labo 
So far restriction of the Cuban 
sugar crop has not brought about the ex- 
pected improvement in prices. 
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« of doing business and increasing com- 
. tition have necessitated further em- 
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South Africa Shows 


Rising Interest in 
Advertising Fields 


Changed Methods of Doing 
Business Said to Be Cause; 
National Campaign in 


Rhodesia. 


Inercasing activity in advertising is 
reported in South Africa by Assistant 
American Trade ‘Commissioner Edward 
B, Lawson, the Department of Commerce 
stated on June 30. Changing methods 





ployment of advertising, it was said. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Establishment of a national system of 
advertising for Southern Rhodesia is in- 
dicated by the formation of a Bureau in 
Bulawayo to take care of this work. This 


organization is national in character, will 
be financed jointly by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government and the Rhode- 
sian Railway, and will be directed by 
Major Foran who is reputed to have 
had wide journalistic and advertising 
experience. The rapid growth of the 
tourist trade has been influential in 
bringing about this movement and cir- 
cular motor tours are among the many 
schemes the bureau is projecting. 
Restriction Recommended. 

Movable advertising devices will be 
prohibited in the streets of Johannes- 
burg if the report of the Works Com- 
mittee to be submitted shortly, is ac- 
cepted. Objection is being made on the | 
basis of the reported danger of such de- 
vices, due to congested traffic. The Com- 
mittee will recommend that the traffic 
by-laws be amended to provide that no 
person shall be allowed to display any 
advertising vans, sandwich boards, fancy 
dress or costumes, lanterns, flags, screens } 
or other movable advertising devices in 
any street within the municipal area. 

The proposed Food, Drugs and Disin- 
fectants bili now holding the intense 
interest of the South African commer- 
cial world and the general public has 
brought to the force the importance of 
advertising and branded articles as an 
element in the sales structure of this | 
country. A prominent official of the 
Board of Trade and Industries, one of 
the important Government departments, 
testifying before the Select Commit- 
tee on the bill in the matter of unfair 
trade practices, made the following 
statement: 

Opinions on Advertising. 

“We must remember that our buying 
psychology fas changed entirely under 
advertising, and the man dogs not buy 
on examination of the article, but on 
what he is told the article is. That is 
Why we are so pleased to see this bill, 
so that when a man fakes or tells you 
the contrary or falsifies a description 
by advertisement you are able to get 
redress. s 


“The public buys not on examination 





but on what they are told. It is the 
whole aim of the man who specializes 
in advertisement to sell the article be- 
fore it is actually offered for sale. He 
sells it vsychologically before the con- 
sumer actually goes and buys it. When 
the consumer goes to buy it the selling 
is already finished, and the consumer is 
convinced that the article is the article 
he has zot to take.” 

These remarks substantiate the opin- 
ions of a wide range of business men 
that the changing methods of doing 
business in South Africa and increasing 
competition have necessitated the em- 
ployment of advertising, not only as a 
selling force, but as a guarantee of 
quality. 


Chiggers Do Not Enter 
Skin, Says Specialist 





Pests Said to Inject Poisonous 
Materials in Hosts. 


Contrary to the popular impression, 
ef? do not burrow into the skin, 
F. C. Bishopp of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Department of Agriculture, stated 
June 30 in a discussion of the pest. The 
chigger, he explined is harmful only in 
the larval stage. The full text of his 
statement follows: 


_ The chigger, minute in size though 
it is capable of injecting a considerable 
quantity of poisonous material into its 
host, and it is this poison that causes } 
the persistent itching that follows chig- 
ger bites. 

Destroying the chiggers does not seem | 
possible in areas which are covered with 
woods and undergrowth, but preliminary 
studies by the bureau indicate they can 
be checked in the vicinity of home and 
camps by clearing away the underbrush, 
vines and weeds from such areas, keeping 
the grass cut close, and by following 
these measures with applications of flow- 
ers of sulphur or very fine dusting sul- 
phur. 

Scattering of Sulphur. 

From five to 10 pounds of surplur scat- 
tered over an ordinary city lot will give 
a high degree of control, sometimes from 
a single treatment, but it is usually best 
to repeat the application two or three 
times at intervals of one to two weeks. 
This is especially necessary when the 


§ “pplications are followed by rain. 


Humans are by no means the only 
victims of the chigger. Normally they 
feed upon small wild animals, including 
snakes and lizards and they may attack 
birds. They are troublesome to late- 
hatched chickens and turkeys. Heavily 
infested chicks soon become droopy and 
drowsy, later may show symptoms of 
paralysis, and quite frequently die from 
the attack within a few days. Early 
hatching usually prevents losses of poul- 
try. The hatches should be kept out 
of high grass and brush when chiggers | 
are prevalent. The use of sulphur as 
described gives some protection, but 
usually if the chicks are brooded by a 
hen and allowed free range they will 
become infested. On chickens the chig- 
gers are inclined to attach in dense ! 
masses on the parts of the body less 
covered by down or feathers, and a 
light dusting with sulphur will give some 
relief. 

No method has been found for giving 
an entirely satisfactory protection to 
people. When going into places where | 
chiggers abound, the bureau advises that 
it is well to wear high-top shoes over 
the trousers, or leather leggins. Dust- | 
ing the body and underwear with flowers 


‘of sulphur will give a high degree of 


protection from attack, | 
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Federal Trade Commission Continues 
Its Hearing on Utilities in Michigan 


Publicity Committee Distributed 10,000 Pamphlets to 
Schools in State, Director Testifies. 


Further testimony relative to publicity 
activities of Michigan public utilities was 
presented at a hearing by the Federal 
Trade Commission, on June 30. 

Alfred Fischer, of New York, form- 
erly director of the Michigan Committee 
on Public Utility Information, told of a 
survey made by his committee of a text- 
book on Civil Government used in the 
Michigan schools. The textbook, he said, 
contained statements of a controversial 
nature which it was felt could be made 
more accurate if the book were re-issued. 
Correspondence to this end was had by 
his committee with Fred Harris, elec- 
trical engineer, of Escanaba, Mich., he 
said, but nothing was done about re- 
issuing the textbook. 

During Mr. Fischer’s testimony it was 


| disclosed that the Michigan Gas Asso- 


ciation had established a fellowship at 
the University of Michigan for the study 
of gas. It was originally established 


| for $1,000, but was later underwritten 


for $17,000 to enable an expansion of re- 
search work. 

Mr. Fischer identified a report cn 
speaking activities by his organization in 
Michigan in the years 1926-27. It showed 
a total of 182 speeches before audiences 
totalling 13,000 persons in 1926 and 559 


speeches before audiences of 130,852 per- | 


sons in 1927. 

Another statement identified by Mr. 
Fischer and put in the record was en- 
titled “Message to Women’s Clubs of 
Michigan” in which an appeal was made 
for speakers for “Open House Week” to 
tell about the utility service. 


Appeal Was Made 
For Speakers on Utilities 


“Tf you would be willing,” the state- 


ment said, “to work up a 20 or 30 min- 
ute talk about these subjects of your 


business with which you are familiar, | 


please do so and advise that, you will 


; accept speaking engagements within a 


your town. This ; *% 
nies. 


reasonable radius of 
office will make all arrangements and 
will absorb expense. If you need assist- 
ance in gathering material, please wire 
us the nature of the subject you wish to 
discuss, and we will send you by return 
mil whatever we have in our files. 
The Open House Week is a week of 
general vublic utility discussions. Every 
phase of operation is pertinent and in- 
teresting to the public.” 

Arthur W. Stace, now director of the 
Michigan Committee, identified checks 
and accompanying vouchers showing 


payments by his committee to H. J. | 


Gallagher, assistant professor of the 


Department of Agricultural Engineer- | 


ing, Michigan State College, at East 
Lansing, Mich., amounting to $57.40 for 
expenses in making addresses in 1927, 
at various places in Michigan on the 
subject of farm electrification. All of 
the addresses, he said, were arranged 
for in response to requests. One of the 
talks was made at Milan, Micha Mr. 
Stace said, in response to inquires by 
Robert E. Healy, the Commission coun- 
sel, having keen requested by the De- 
troit Edison Company. No other pay- 
ments were made by his committee, he 
said, to coilege professors. 

Mr. Stace testified that his commit- 
tee paid Lee Chilson, of Lansing, Mich., 
$10 a month for sending the commit- 


tee reports and orders of the Michi- | 


gan State Utility Commission affecting 
rates on utility service. Mr. Chilson, he 
said is publicity man for the Michigan 
Grange. 

“Why did you get him to perform 
this service?” Mr. Healy asked. 

“Because he is available,” Mr. Stace 
replied. 

He identified a document containing 
a letter sent out by the Michigan Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information en- 
closing proofs. of good-will advertising, 
prepared as a weekly service by the 


committee for the gas and electric com- | 
| panies of Michigan. 


“Other offices similarly organized are 
doing this for their several utilities in 
the United States,” the letter said. “The 
service is furnished to utility companies 
and placed by them wherever it finds 
best in local mediums or of their own 
selection. This effeort is part of a na- 


tional campaign to create better under- | 


standing of utility service matters.” 
Another letter identified by the wit- 


ness was one from Channing Cope, of | 


Atlanta, Ga., director of the Speakers 
Bureau of the Utilities Information 
Committee of Georgia, to Mr. Fischer 
‘stating he had arranged for the support 
of the Georgia Councillors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
in behalf of Matthew Stokes and Phillip 
H. Gadsden, and that in return, he had 
been asked to secure as far as possible 


| the support of the industry for William 


Chandler a director for the third 
district. 


“Mr. Chandler,” the letter said, “is 


as 


| entirely acceptable to us as being a warm 


advocate of the power companies’ bid for 
Muscle Shoals and in many other ways 
has proven his friendship for the indus- 
try. Will you please do what you can 
toward furthering his candidacy?” 


Favored Use 


Of Motion Pictures 


A letter from the Visugraphic Pic- 
tures, Inc., of New York City, addressed 
to the Michigan Committee on Public 
Utility Information, was placed in the 
record in which this question was asked: 

“If you were given a set of one-reel 
motion pictures on elementary economics, 
presenting clearly the advantage of pri- 
vate ownership and operation and what 
is being done by power and-light com- 
panies in interconnection and in the way 
of rendering better service, could you 
use them to good advantage?” 

Mr. Fisher, in reply, said that the 
members of the committee at a meeting 


expressed interest in the idea of such | 


a film and agreed that it could be used 
in connection with their public speakers’ 
work and for employe meetings. 

It was developed during the testimony 
of Mr. Stace that 10,000 pamphlets on 
gas and electricity had been distributed 
by his committee to Michigan schools. 
He had written, he said, to the superin- 
tendents of the schools offering to supply 
the pamphlets. 


There was placed in the record a let- | 
; ter marked “personal” from A. S, Hills, 
Publication | 


secretary of the + Utilities 
Committee, of Washington, D. C., to 
Tlerbert Silvester, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Seetion, Nationa: Electric Light As- 
sociation, in care of the Detroit Edison 
Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., relative to 
to a debt of $1,600 incurred by the Na- 
tional Association of Railroads and Util- 
ities Commissioners for printing their 
1923 convention proceedings. 














| brew, 
A letter from G. W. Tippey, vice presi- | 





sumers Power Company, of Jackson, 
Mich., to Mr. Stace, also placed in the 
record, referred to a discussion of the 
information sent out in regard to Boulder 


i Dam by the Joint Committee, and said 


in part: 

“I find that we sent out a list of em- 
ployes, attorneys, bankers, heads of firms 
from whom we make purchases and the 
leading men among the manufacturers 
in our territory, together with a list of 
influential politicians of the State to re- 
ceive this information.” 


Muscle Shoals Measure 
Is Discussed in Letter 


A letter written by J. L. Murphy, 
chairman of the Utilities Information 
Committee, of Georgia, to Mr. Fischer 
under date of May 28, 1924, and placed 
in the record, referred to pending legis- 
lation affecting Muscle Shoals. The iet- 
ter follows in full text: 

“Since Mr. Martin’s talk with you, the 


Senate Agricultural Committee has rec- | 
ommended as substitute for the McKen- | 


zie (Ford) bill, the bill of Senator Norris, 
which is a simon pure 
ownership and Government 
measure. 

“While on its face, this issue is ap- 


operation 


parently a contest between the Alabama | 
Power Company and its associates and | 
other bidders for the electrical product | 


of Muscle Shoals, it is developing into 
a serious menace to the entire electrical 
industry in the United States, and if the 
plans of the men behind the movement 
are realized all electrical generating 


| plants—oil, coal or water power—in the | 


United States will gradually be brought 

under national Government operation. 
“I do not think our committees could 

serve the interest of their own individual 


companies better than by starting now | 


the work of building in their communi- 
ties, a strong public aversion to Govern- 
ment interference, in anyway, 
the development and_ operation of 
the various electric and power compa- 


gardless of political alignment, the vot- 
ing public will reject Government owner- 
ship provided they undertsand its dan- 
gers and our committees can forstall the 
threatened movement towards Govern- 
ment operation of electrical generating 
plants by giving the public full informa- 
tion as to the superior service given by 


| private enterprise.” 


Objection Is Made 
To Textbooks in Michigan 


A letter written by John W. N. Cadby, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association of Madison, Wis., 
to Fred R. Jenkins, Chairman of the 


Educational Committee, National Electric | 
Light Association, in Chicago, Ill. re- | 


ferred to the subject of text books. The 


letter in full text follows: 


“Dear Mr. Jenkins: My attention has | 


just been drawn to a circular sent out to 
educators by Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, 


boosting the Hughes text books in com- | 


munity civics, and listing some 100 Michi- 
gan schools using these texts. From 
my observations, I would judge that the 
Hughes books are the worst on the mar- 


ket; and I am wondering if there is any | 


way to get the publishers to change to 
another author, or get his books revised. 
They are 20 years out of date, strongly 
socialistic and, in many respects, most 
unfair in their references to public util- 
ity business. Hughes doesn’t seem to 
know that any States have commissions, 
or that the public utilities have any 
regulations. 

“IT trust that the present drive is to 
clean up their stock, preparatory to get- 


| ting out a real book; but I have grave 
H. C. Hill’s text, published by | 


doubts. 
Grimm & Company, is being revised, I 
understand; and strikes me as a much 
fairer text. Perhaps your 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 29 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its inves- 
tigation of public utilities will be 
found on Page 6 of this issue. 


‘Los Angeles’ to Fly 
To Coast of Maine 


Dirigible to Start July 3 or 4, 
Passing Over Large Cities. 


A flight to the coast of Maine will 


be made July 3-4, by the Navy dirigi- | 


ble, “Los Angeles,” under orders issued 


; June 30 by the Department of the Navy. 


The commanding officer of the vessel, 
Lieut. Commander C. E. Rosendahl, has 
been given the widest discretion in his 
conduct of the dirigible, according to a 
statement by the Department. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The dirigible U. S. S. “Los Angeles” 
has been directed to make an extended 
flight to the coast of Maine on July 3 and 


July 4, 1928, passing over a number of | 


cities and towns en route. 

Considerations of safety, and of the 
changing weather conditions which the 
airship may encounter, prompted the 
Navy Department to give to the com- 
manding officer the widest discretion in 
his conduct of the huge dirigible; and 
in accordance with that principle, he has 
been permitted to choose his hour of 
departure from Lakehurst, N. J., and 
to establish his own itinerary. 

He has informed the Department that 
he will leave the hangar on either July 
3 or July 4, and that his hour of de- 
parture, while entirely dependent on 
weather conditions, will be either 1:30 
a. m., 4:30 a. m. or 9:30 a. m. on the 
morning chosen. 


Soldiers of 15th Regiment 
Speak 22 Languages 


Twenty-two languages are spoker by 


Polish and Japanese 
Colonists to Settle 
On Land in Brazil 


| Unemployment in Greece As- 
cribed to Increasing Migra- 
tion of Farmers to New 


World. 


Ten thousand Polish families will mi- 
grate to Brazil as result of an arrange- 
ment made by agents of the Polish and 
Brazilian governments, it was. stated, 
June 30, by the Department of Labor 
in a report on labor activities in various 
| foreign nations. The full text of the 
statement follows: 





Government | 


Our experience has been that re- | 


committee | 
‘can do something in the matter.” 


It is reported that Japanese and 
| Polish colonizations in the Triangle 

Geraes and along the Mabira, Puru and 
| Negro rivers, respectively, are being 
| planned and promoted by official repre- 
| sentatives of Japan and Poland in co- 
| operation with the Brazilian officials, re- 
| cently in conference at Rio de Janeiro. 


10,000 Families to Settle. 


It is contemplated that 10,000 Polish 
| families will be introduced and that the 
| Japaneese colony already existent in 
| and about Ribeirao will be considerably 
| extended. The colonization agreements 
| provide that the concessionnaires must 
| found settlements and farms, ete, 

One of the reasons for unemployment 
in Greece is said to be the increasing 
emigration to foreign countries, particu- 
larly Argentina, Brazil and Canada, for 
| which latter country it is said that 300 
| Greek farmers recently obtained landing 
| permits. 

In Italy by decrees issued by the 
| Minister for Corporations, in agreement 


| with the Minister for National Economy } 


| and certain interested corporations, 
| there shall be established, as opportunity 
| offers, for various categories of workers, 
| bureaus for the engagement of unem- 
| ployed persons, who may avail them- 

selyes of employment assistance free of 
| charge. 


| Migration to New Zealand. 


Due to the action of the New Zealand 
| Government in temporarily suspending 
| the granting of assisted passages to im- 
| migrants from Great Britain, a net gain 
in population of 3,852 was noted during 
the year 1927. 

It has been announced that a bill will 
| be introduced very shortly, providing 
| that on January 1, 1929, a system of old- 
age pensions shall be established for 
the Union of South Africa, under which 
it is proposed to grant pensions to per- 
sons of small means, who have reached 
he age of 65 years. 


Rear Admiral T. - Craven 


| Assignment of Rear Admiral Thomas 
T. Craven, Director of Naval Communi- 
cations to the post of commandant of 
the Ninth Naval District and the Naval 
| Training Station, Great Lakes, IIL, 
and designation of Capt. Stanford C. 
Hooper, to succeed Admiral Craven, was 
announced June 30 by the Department 
of the Navy in a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Rear Admiral Thomas T. Craven, Di- 
rector of Naval Communications, has 
been ordered to Commandant of the 
Ninth Naval District and Commandant 
{| of the Naval Training Station, Great 
| Lakes, Ill. Admiral Craven has been Di- 
rector of Communications since June 1, 
-1927. He recently was recommended for 
promotion by the Navy Selection Board 


| President on June 18, He will succeed 
| Rear Admiral Henry J. Ziegemeier who 
| left Great Lakes, IIl., earlier this month 
and is now Commandant of the Thir- 
teenth Naval District, 
Wash. 

Capt. Stanford C. Hooper, will suc- 
| ceed Admiral Craven as Director of 
Naval Communications. He will take 
over the duties about July 23. Capt. 





Hoover is one of the foremost radio ex- | 


perts of the world. He is now in charge 
of the Radio Division of the Bureau of 
Engineering. 


| Automatic Telephone 
| Purchased for Foochow 
| 


A contract has been signed by the 
Fukien Telephone Company, a Chinese 
} concern, and an American manufacturer, 
| for an automatic telephone system, con- 
sisting of material and equipment for a 
1,000 wire main office and a 500 wire 
branch office in Foochow, states Consul 
| Samuel Sokobin, Foochow, in a report 
| made public June 30 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the re- 
port follows: 

The new system is intended to replace 
| entirely the present manual system, 
| Which consists of approximately 800 
| telephones installed in 1907. The con- 
tract price for the automatic equipment 
{ is approximately $80,000, payment which 
will be made over several years from 
date of contract. Delivery of the ma- 
| terial must be made at Foochow before 
the end of 1928, and installation within 
five months from delivery. 


Concession for Subway 
Granted in Barcelona 


A Royal Order grants a prominent en- 
gineer of Barcelona the concession to 


celona and Badalona, an important manu- 
facturing city of 30,000 inhabitants, 9 





nected with it by railway, tram line, and 
autobus service. The construction is to 
be completed within four years, at an 
estimated cost of 50,000,000 paestas (cur- 
rent value of peseta about $0.17), ac- 
cording to a recent report received from 
Consul J. S. Calvert, Barcelona, and just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


members of the Fifteenth Infantry lo- ! 


cated at Tientsin, China, accondjag to 
an announcement by the Department of 
War June 30, which follows in full text: 

A canvass of the Fifteenth United 
States Infantry in the war-infested zone 
at Tientsin, China, shows that 115 of the 
800 doughboys, composing the regiment, 
speak 22 different languages. Company 
A of tie regiment, with a strength of 
approximately 80 men, boasts the ability 
to make itself understood in 13 tongues. 
The number of linguists in the regiment 


| eapable of conversing in foreign tongues 


are as follows: 

German, 31; Spanish, 27; French, 16; 
Russian, 15; Italian, 5; Polish, 4; Lithu- 
anian-Bohemian, 2; Dutch, Malay, He- 
Greek, Portugese, 


Roumanian, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Hungarian and 


dent and general manager of the Con- | Danish, one each, 


Sale of American Lines 


Will Be Put Off Long Time 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the services,” he added. 


Two or three verbal requests have been | 


received by the Board, however, said Mr. 
| Plummer, to have the American Mer- 
chant Lines brought up separately, when 
the two services are offered for sale. 
Discussing the proposed recondition- 
ing of the “Mt. Vernon” and “Monti- 
| cello,” the Acting Chairman stated that 
| Congress appropriated $10,000,000 for 
| the reconditioning, with a proviso that 
| $2,000,000 additional could be taken from 
| the surplus of the regular operating ap- 
propriation of the Board. The advyisa- 


Assigned to Great Lakes, Ill. | 


| and his promotion was approved by the | 


Puget Sound, | 


; do 


; diate and 


| from 


build and operate a subway between Bar- | 


kilometers from Barcelona, and now con- | 
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Extension of Floor Privileges in Congress 
To Members of Cabinet to Be Advocated 


Representative Kelly to Propose Legislation as Means to 


Facilitate Admini 


The Government has reached a stage 
of progressive development where Cabi- 
net officers should be in a position to 
give immediate information on the floors 
of the two Houses of Congress regarding 
legislative business affecting their de- 
partments, it was stated orally, June 30, 
by Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. Kelly announced that he purposes 
to seek, at the conaing December session, 
Congressional enactment of his bill, H. 
R. 91, providing that “he principal officer 
of each executive department shall at- 
tend sessions of the Senate and House of 
Repnesentatives.” 

Representative Kelly, just back from 
a speechmaking tour in the middle west, 
said he had been giving much thought 
to the problem of participation of Cabi- 
net officers in the proceedings of Con- 
gress when matters affecting the busi- 
ness of their departments are under con- 
sideration. His proposal, Which he 
stated that he [ 
House Committee on the Judiciary and 
press in every possible way at the com- 
ing session, is to authorize Cabinet of- 
ficers to participate in debate on such 
matters, subject 
two Houses may 
such procedure. 


The plan would embrace the attend- | 


ance of these officials at the opening of 
Senate sessions on Monday and Thurs- 
day of each week, and at the opening 


of Tuesday and Friday sessions weekly, | 


so long as Congress is in session, 
Privileges of Floor 
For Cabinet Officers 


The full text of the resolution which 
he will urge Congress to adopt at the 
next session follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc, That the 
tary of State, the Secretary of the 
ury, the Secretary of War, the 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary 


Treas- 
Secre- 


will urge before the | 


to such rules as the | 
formulate to govern | 


strative Business. 


very materially.” He said, however, that 
“two days in Cabinet and two in Con- 
|-gress would be an intolerabie burden in 
connection with the routine office duties 
which we are compelled to handle.” 
Mr. Hughes, favoring section one but 
not section two, said that to enable 
Cabinet officers to vote in either House 
| would require a Constitutional amend- 
| ment and he would not favor it; but that 
jit is quite consistent with our system 
that the head of a Department should 
have the opportunity personally to be 
| heard where important departmental 
|*measures and policies are under con- 
| sideration.” 
“Indeed,” according to Mr. Hughes, 
“the propriety of this method of pro- 
moting a better understanding was rec- 


¢ oD "i 4 
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present to all the members of either 
house at one time matters of impor 
tance which they desire to commumfi- 
cate to the members of Congress and 
would zive the members of these houses 
the opportunity of direct immediate 
contact with matters they desire to 
knew touching any executive Depart- 
ment, 

“I believe there should be definite 
rules provided under which written 
questions may be asked of an executive 
officer which he in turn may answer 
by appearing on the floor. This method 
would also be a very convenient means 


| for acquainting the country with the 


general policies of the party in_power 
as represented by the Executive Depart- 


| ment.” He also thought section 1 would 


ognized at the outset, and instead of be- | 
| ing foreign to our system it found’ for | 


| at time a place in our original procedure. 
You will remember that the long con- 
tinued abstention from such appearances 
followed the refusal of Congress in 1790 
| to hear Hamilton when he desired to 
| make in person his report on the Public 
Credit.” 

“Tt certainly would be fine,” said 
Secretary Davis in his letter to Mr. 
Kelly, “if the heads of the Executive 
Departments could be given the priv- 
ilege of occupying seats on the floors of 


houses of Congress, with a right to par- | 
ticipate in debate on matters relating | 


to the business of their respective de- 
partments. I can see no objecion of any 
| kind to the plan. 
“This would 


make it possible for 


| 
| 
| 


be sufficient without section 2. 7 

Representative Kelly said the United 
States is the only one of the major Gov- 
ernments having representative as- 
semblies where the executive heads of 
departments have no voice in the pro- 
ceedings. He said that the law creating 
the Treasury Department expressly pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall make report and give information 
to either house of Congress ‘“‘in person 
or. in writing” and that that law, en- 
acted in 1789, is still in force on the 
statute books of today. He said the 
other Cabinet officers should have the 
same privilege and duty. ; 

He pointed to Thomas Jefferson, as 
Secretary of State, and General Knox, 
as Secretary of War. appearing before 
the Senate and House in the first Con- 
gress, since when the appearance of Cab- 
inet officers has been before committees 
only. b 

Committee reports on the subject, he 
said, are Senate report No. 837, 46th 
Congress, third session, February 4, 
1881, on Senate bill 227 of that session, 
embodying a similar proposal to the one 
now pending, and House Report No. 43, 
38th Congress, fiyst session, April 6, 
1864, for seats and Cabinet officers. Both 


heads of the executive departments to ! reports favored the general plan. 


Secre- | 


of the | 


Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, | 


the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Attorney 
and the Postmaster General shall be en- 


General, | 


titled to occupy seats on the floor of the | 


Senate and the House of Representatives, 
with the right to participate in debate 
on matters 
their respective departments, under such 
rules as may be prescribed by the Sen- 
ate and House, respectively. 

“Sec, 2. The said Secretaries, the At- 


relating to the business of | 


torney General, and the Postmaster Gen- | 


eral shall attend the sessions 


of the | 


Senate on the opening of the sittings | 


on Monday and Thursday of each week 
and the sessions: of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the opening of the sittings 
on Tuesday and Friday of each week to 
give information asked by. resolution 
or in reply to questions which may be 
propounded to them under the rules of 
the Senate and House; and the Senate 
and the House may by standing orders 


dispense with the attendance of one or | 
more of said officers on either of said | 


days.” 

Mr. Kelly made public a letter written 
to him by the Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, now Republican nominee 
for President, favoring the proposal. The 


letter was dated June 23, 1922, when the | 
matter was first ‘taken under considera- | 


tion by Mr. Kelly and a bill along the 
same lines as the present one was intro- 
duced by him, without action by Con- 
gress, 


Proposal Approved 


By Secretary Hoover 


The full text of Secretary 
letter follows: 


Hoover's 


“T am in receipt of H. R. 8345 and be- | 


lieve that this resolution proposed by 
you comprehends one of the most con- 
structive steps that can be taken in 


furthering the development of our gov- | 


ernmental machinery. 


“The growth of population and the in- 


creasing complexity of social and eco- 


nomic life, the greatly increased burdens | 
Administration, | 


of Congress and the 
make it almost imperative that we should 
have some close association between the 
executive and legisiative branches in the 
solution of these matters. 


“There are in my mind overwhelming | 
arguments that can be introduced im | 
favor of this change in our traditions. I | 
fundamental | 
criticism can be directed against it, ex- | 
cept by those who would deliberately | 
exaggerate it as an attempt to establish | 


not believe that any 


a form of parliamentary government. 


Anyone who understands the basis of | 
such European organization will at once | 


recognize that the step you propose has 
no relation whatever to this form of gov- 
ernment. 

“The provision in Section Two could 


jlanning ahead. 
5 


oped to meet them. 





is an illustration. 


nated fair return, 


steady and encouraging improvement. 


age and other major improvements. 


showed 


Insuring Good Service 


Good railway service is a matter of long 
Trafic requirements must 
be anticipated, and facilities must be devel- 
It takes time to raise 
money to obtain delivery of cars and loco- 
motives and to make additions of new track- 


That 


is why the character of railway service at 
any time is a reflection of the past condition 
of railway earning power. 


The present excellence of railway service 
Between 1921 and 1926 
the net return earned by the railroads as a 
whole, although short of the officially desig- 


the main a 
On 


in 


the strength of this improvement and the 


new facilities. 


investments. 


faith of investors that it would continue, the 
railroads were able in the six years 1922-27, 
to invest approximately $5,000,000,000 in 
Users of railway service are 
now reaping the cumulative benefit of these 
In the same way the future 


- adequacy of railway service depends upon 


the present adequacy of railway earning 


probably be worked out better for both | 


sides by a rule that would establish the 


process of interrogation of Cabinet of- | 
interrogatories | 


ficers through written 
with notice. This would avoid unneces- 
sary attendance through rigid provisions, 
and would also secure to Congress imme- 
prompt 
executive and other matters.” 


Other letters from Cabinet officers in | 
| 1922, written to Mr. Kelly, include en- | 


dorsements of the participation proposal 
the then Secretary 


bers of the present cabinet, the Secre- 


tary of Labor, James J. Davis, and the | 
Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, | 


then Postmaster General, and from 
Theodore Roosevelt, jr., and others. They 


approved Section One, as quoted, but did | 


not approve Section Two. 


Mr. Roosevelt advised Mr. Kelly, under | 
date of June 29, 1922, from the Assistant | 


Secretary’s Office, Navy Department, 
that he heartily approved the general 
purport of the pending proposal. . 

“T feel,” he said, “that it would greatly 
facilitate the functioning of the Gov- 
ernment should it become law. Theye is 
no question but that it would contribute 
maierially to the mutual understanding 
between both ends of the Avenue.” 

He said he did not favor section two 
because “members of the Cabinet would 
not be physically able to spare the time 


from their other duties, which it would | 


necessitate,” and it would not contribute 
materially to the end in view. 


Secretary Work said that section one | 


“would open avenues of communication 


| between the Departments and Congress 
; that may be used to 


expedite 


bility of reconditioning these two vessels 


was determined after a survey of the | 


hulls of the vessels by’ experts who 


stated that they were in such excellent | 
well worth | 


condition that it would be 
while to expend approximately $6,000,- 


000 each for their return to the United | 


States Lines. 


“If we®don’t sell the United States | 


Lines, we will recondition these ships 


ourselves for operation with the service, 


under the present plan,” he concluded, 


information as the 


of State, | 
' Charles Evans Hughes; from two mem- 


business | 


power. 


Tf the recent downward trend in the net 


return earned by the railroads should con- 


tinue, it is virtually certain to have a corres- 
ponding effect upon the quality of railway 
service. The railway expansion already at- 
tained might help to postpone this effect, but 


traffic will soon outgrow the capacity of 


railway capacity. 


progress. 


could have. 


Constructive 
are invited. 





present railway facilities. 
the country in both population and economic 
activity calls for a continuing expansion of 
Hence railway earning 
power must at all times be such as to en- 


The growth of 


courage investment in railway securities and 
thus enable the railroads to maintain their 


Rates which insure the ability of the rail- 
roads to meet prospective demands for trans- 
portation are the cheapest premium for the 
best insurance the business of the country 


criticism and suggestions 
L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, July 2, 1928, 
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Tax Is Allocated 
For Mail Contracts 


Sums Paid to Carrier Taxable 
During Period Service 
Was Rendered. 


WersterN MARYLAND RatLway ComM- 
PANY Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
Revenue. Docket No. 6475. Boarp 
or TAX APPEALS. 

The railroad company sought a rede- 
termination of its taxes over a period of 
several years, including the time durin 
which the carriers were under Federa 
control. Among its allegations of error 
_ by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
~ nue was his refusal to permit an amorti- 
gation of the amount of a discount at 
which certain bonds were sold, the bonds 
having been issued by one company 
which later was merged with others to 
form a new corporation. This action of 
the Commissioner was affirmed. 

Another point on which the carrier and 
tiie Commissioner differed was the car- 
rier’s claim to benefit; of section 230(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, when the 
¢arrier had not signed a contragt with 
the director general of railroads as pro- 
vided in the Federal Control Act 

The Board held that the carrier had 
accepted the compensation fixed by the 
director general who also had paid or re- 
imbursed the carrier for normal tax as- 
sessed during the Federal control period, 
and that the absence of the contract did 
not prohibit the carrier from the bene- 
fits allowable under section 230(b). 

George P. Bagby and <a S. Wil- 
liams for the taxpayer; M. N. Fisher for 
the Commissioner, and ‘chester A. Gwinn, 
@micus curae. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
fon, the decision having been rendered on 
Stipulated facts: 

Milliken: All the facts were stipu- 
lated and our findings of fact conform 
to the stipulation of the parties. 

With respect to its right to deduct 
from gross income for each of the years 
herein involved the sum of $80,796.24, 
Petitioner contends (1) that the con- 
solidation gave rise to no change of 
substance but only a change of form and 
(2) that the creation of a new corpo- 
Fate entity does not of itself give rise 
to a different taxable basis. In con- 


1134) 
Taxation 


Refusal to Deduct Amortized Discount 
_ Of Bonds Issued Before Merger Upheld 


| 


Bon invites attention to the fact that | 
ailway Company not only owned and | 


operated its subsidiaries but that such 
subsidiaries in fact transacted no busi- 
ness, kept no separate books of account, 
and that Railway Company operated ali 
as parts of a single system and then 
imsists that the reorganization was but 
the legal recognition of an existing eco- 
nomic fact. 


In support of this contention, it cites 
: Pacific Company v. Lowe, 247 


E with the first contention, peti- 


330. That case turned upon “its 
Wery peculiar facts” and on these very 
ue facts it was held that, since 
Southern Pacific Company not only 
owned and operated the property of its 
Subsidiary but also had in its treasury 
all its revenue and that since under such 
circumstances the declaration of a divi- 
g#dend would be only “a paper transac- 
tion,” the Southern Pacific Company was 
in possession of a certain income prior 
to March 1, 1913, although a formal 
es was not declared until after 
that date. 
+* In that case the question was—when 
-@id a corporation come into possession 
sof income? Here it is whether a con- 
solidated corporation has by succession 
,the same right of deduction that be- 


Jonged to one of the consolidating com- 


panies. 


Code of Maryland 
Defines Consolidation 


» We do not feel justified in extending 
the reasoning of that case to a case 
wholly unlike it, unless cogent reasons 
therefor are presented, and before do- 
ing so, we should look into the origin 
of petitioner, the law under which the 
consolidation took place and the agree- 
ment of consolidation. 


It is stipulated that petitioner was or- | 


ganized under Article 23, Sections 33 to 
5, inclusive, of the Annotated Code of 


aryland (Bagby’s Edition) and certain | 


ennsylvania statutes. Putting to one 
side the Pennsylvania statutes, 
first look to the Maryland statutes. 
pertinent parts of Section 33 read: 
“(1) Any two or more corporations | 
having capital stock, now existing or 


we will | 


The | 


“(h) The total amount of capital 
.stock of the new corporation to be 1s- 
sued for stock of the consolidating cor- 
porations; (i) the restrictions, if any, 
imposed upon the transfer of the shares 
or of iy of them; (j) if the capital 
stock is classified, ied amount, par value, 
preferences restrictions and qualifica- 
tions of each class, specifying the amount 
of each class authorized and the amount 
of each class to be issued for stock 
of the consolidating corporations; (k) 
the manner of converting the capital 
stock of each of the consolidating cor- 
porations into stock of the new corpo- 
tation; (1) all such other provisions and 
details which shall be deemed necessary 
to perfect the consolidation.” * * * 


Section Also Provides 
For Filing of Articles 


This section further provides for the 
filing of the articles in certain offices 
and for the payment of certain organiza- 
tion fees. Section 34 in part provides: 

“When such agreement of consolida- 
tion has been delivered to the State Tax 
Commission with the fees required by 
Section 33 of this article and the bonus 
tax, if any, payable, and not before, 
all of the property and assets belonging 
to said consolidating corporations of 
whatsoever nature and description, and 
all the powers and rights and all debts 
and liabilities of said consolidating cor- 
porations of whatsoever nature and de- 
scription, shall be devolved upon said 
new corporation, which shall be regarded 
as substituted by operation of law in 
the room and stead of consolidating cor- 
porations; and from the time of the de- 
livery of said agreement of consolida- 
tion, as aforesaid, any amendment or 
amendments made by said agreement of 
consolidation shall take effect, and not 
before.” 

Section 218 of the same article makes 
further provisions for the consolidation 
of railroad corporations and, among 
other things, provides that such con- 
solidations may be made “upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon. 

It may be observed in passing that 
the statute throughout refers to the 
consolidated corporation as a “new cor- 
poration;” that such new corporation is 
organized in much the same manner as 
any ordinary corporation; and that until 
the new corporation has complied with 
the statutory requirements, it does not 
acquire the property and assets of the 
consolidating corporations. The agree- 


Calendar of the 


|| Board of Tax Appeals 


| 
| 
| 





| 


hereafter formed under any law or laws | 


of this State, which have been or Shall 


have been duly authorized by law to | 


€arry on in whole or in part any kind 
of business of the same or a similar na- 
ture, may consolidate and by such con- 
Bolidaion from one new corporation; pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of 
wis section and of Sections 34 and 35 

f this. article shall not be held to re- 
peal any of the restrictions imposed by 
this article on the consolidation of rail- 
foads owning or operating competing or 
parallel lines, and provided further that 
a@ny corporation which shall take ad- 
Vantage of this section shall be deemed 
to have waived all claim to exemption 

rom taxation or from repeal or modi- 
fication of its charter, 

“(2) Such consolidation shall be made 
lan the manner following: There shal! 
pe an agreement of conso idation between 
the consolidation corporations giving: 
4a) The terms and conditions of the 

oposed consolidation; (b) the mode of 

rrying the same into effect; (c) the 
ne of the new corporation; (d) the 

Ost office address af the place at which 
he principal office of the corporation 

this State will be located as in the 

sé of a certificate of incorporation 

hd the name or names and post office 

ddress or addresses of the resident 
th reof, as in the case of a certificate 

incorporation; 


t br agents who will be in charge | 


The United States Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, is 
dependent upon progress made in 
disposing of cases awaiting hearing. 
The calendar of the United States 

Board of Tax Appeals for June 26, 27 
and 28, were printed in the issue of 
June 25. Following is the calendar from 
those dates to July 15, inclusive, the 
docket numbers and the name of the 
petitioners: 

July 2, 1928. 

Fridolin Pabst. 

July 11, 1928. 
38689, Alabama Cotton Oil Co. 
39029, Aladdin Theatre Corp. 

show cause). 
34688, Ames State Bank (motion). 
39099, J. C. Blevins (order to 
cause). 
16125, Patrick N. Carroll (motion). 
35095, Conroy-Prugh Glass Co. (motion). 
36824, Jimmie Cooper (order to show 


2227, 


(motion). 
(order to 


show 


; cause). 


86158, Coral Peacock (order to show 
cause). 

36177, 
cause). 

7071, Estate Niels Esperson (motion). 

14121, Fair No. 37 (motion). 

37642, Fred Fear & Co. (motion). 

37140, First National Bank (motion). 

37929, Greensboro Motor Car Co. 
tion). 

34481, 

12027, 
(motion). 

9801, Estate John K. Hunt (motion). 

14647, John R. Hammond (motion). 

14646, Lycurgus L. Hammond (motion). 

38340, R. D. Hinkson (motion). 

38995, Estate M. S. Holland 
show cause). 

39146, Clarence A. Horn (order to show 
cause). 

9975 0, 

39098, 
cause). 

37358, F. M. Johnson (motion). 

37495, S. Seott Joy (motion). 

18554, Kansas City Packing Box Co. (mo- 
tion). 

24563, Demetrios P. Masgonas (motion). 

16633, Cecile McLaughlin St. John (mo- 
tion). 

16634, Edward H. McLaughlin (motion). 

17954, Hortense McLaughlin (motion). 

88104, A. McMillan & Co. (motion). 

38429, Abram C. Nesbitt (motion), 

2824, Old Farmers Oil Co. (motion). 

38251, Parr Holding Corp. (motion). 

39047, Planters Bank (order to 
cause). 

11945, Powell Coal Co. (motion). 

36825, W. H. Quaw & Co., Inc. (motion). 

17645, Regnalre Amusement (motion). 

18460, Estate Frank A. Sayles (motion). 

12474, Wm. T. Rich (motion). 

17553, Roseff Bldg. Corp. (motign). 

13050, Rosenbaum Bros. (motion). 

37507, Russell Estate Co. (motion). 

37958, Leonard Rutkowski (motion). 

37676, Sprague River Co. (motion). 

5490 and 15168, St. Louis Malleable Cast- 
ing Co. (motion). 

39051, A. C. Thomas, Inc. (order to show 
cause). 

7078 and 7388, Union Stock Yards Co. 
(motion). 

37224, Wm. R. Wisser (motion), 

July 15, 1928, 
10658, Frederick C. Renziehausen, 


Wolf Endless (order to show 


(mo- 


W. M. Hall (motion). 
Hammond Bros. Ice & Cold Stg. 


(order to 


Wm. D. Huber (motion). 


Chas. Iddells (order to show 


show 


_—_. 
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ment of consolidation makes similar re- 
citals and follows the statute. At this 
point, petitioner asserts: 

“There was no surrender or cancella- 
tion of the charter of the principal com- 
pany, but the charter became that of the 
consolidated company (together with the 
charter of the subsidiaries, which, how- 
ever, added no powers not provided for 
in the charter of the principal company). 
No charter power, and no right, privi- 
lege, or immunity was lost in the con- 
solidation. The consolidation only 
and the subsidiaries so as to embody 
and thte subsidiaries so as to embody 
them all.” 

In support of this contention, peti- 
tioner relies on State, Use of Dodson v. 
Baltimore & Lehigh Railroad Company, 
77 Md. 489, 26 Atl. 865. This case was 
reviewed by the same court in Diggs v. 
Fidelity & Deposit Company, 112 Md. 
50, 75 Atl. 517, where in an exhaustive 
opinion the court defines the status of 
a consolidated corporation under the 
laws of Maryland. 

In the Diggs case the facts were that 
a gas company had executed a mort- 
gage to a trustee to secure bonds which 
were to be issued and sold for two pur- 
poses: (1) To retire existing lien in- 
debtedness and (2) for the acquisition 
of additional property by the company. 
The mortgage covered all the property 
the gas company then owned and all 
that it might thereafter acquire. 

Before all the bonds had beén issued 
the gas company consolidated with 
another like company and one of the 
questions before the court was whether 
the trustee could issue bonds for the 
purpose of acquiring additional prop- 
erty for the consolidated corporation. 
This right the court denied. 


Consolidation Results 


In New Corporation 

We make the following excerpts from 
the opinion: 

“In the case of State v. Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, 
104 Md. 364, 65 Atl. 40, it was held by 
us that the very consolidated corpora- 
tion with which we are now ‘dealing 
was a new coxpomation, and a: such 
was liable for the bonus tax, imposéd 
by Section 98 of Article 81 of the Code 
upon corporations as a condition prece- 
dent to commencing to do business. 

“We have also held to be new corpora- 
tions other consolidated companies 
formed under the same or _ similar 
statutes in the case of State, Use of 
Dodson, v. B. & L. Ry. Co., 77 Md. 489, 
26 Atl. 865, and in three cases of State 
v. Northern Central Ry. Co., appearing 
respectively in 44 Md. 131, 90 Md. 447, 
45 Atl. 465, and 93 Md. 737, 51 Atl. 1108. 

“Our decision in those cases is in ac- 
cord with the great weight of authority. 
10 Cyc. 302; Yazoo & Miss. Ry. Co. v. 
Vicksburg, 209 U. S. 358, 28 Sup. Ct. 
510, 52 L. Ed. 833; Rochester Ry. Co. v. 
Rochester, 205 U. S. 256, 27 Sup. Ct. 469, 
51 L. Ed. 784; Keokuk & Western Ry. 
Co. v. Missouri, 152 U. S. 301, 14 Sup. 
Ct. 592, 88 L. Ed. 450. 

“We held in State, Use of Dodson, v. 
B. & L. R. R. Co., 77 Md. 489, 26 Atl. 
865, supra, and Consolidated, etc., Co. 
v. Baltimore County, 98 Md. 689, 57 Atl. 
29, that the new corporation, which 
comes into being by a consolidation of 
corporations made under the general 
corporation laws of this state, compre- 
hends both of the constituent corpora- 
tions which then ceased to exist and is 
in effect both united in one, and that 
nothing was destroyed by the consolida- 
tion, and that it was the purpose of the 
Legislature in providing for such con- 
solidations to enable the constituent cor- 
porations to do more efficiently 
they had done before and not to deprive 
them of any rights or property which 
they previously had. 

“It is however true that the means 


adopted by the Legislature to carry into | 


effect its purposes involved the extinc- | 
| way company which issued the bonds 


tion of the life af the constituent cor- 
porations and the creation of a new cor- 
poration which is a legal unit and not a 


mere association or aggregation of co- | 


existing corporations. The rights and 
powers received by it, from the state, at 
its formation, although identical in 
character with those which had been 
possessed by the extinct constituent 
corporations, are its own rights and 
powers and are exercisable by it along 

“The property and franchises former- 
ly held by the extinct constituent cor- 
porations, which devolved through the 
consolidation on the new. corporation, 
thereby became its own and are held by 
it in its own right with the same powers 
of use and disposition as those enjoyed 
by other corporate owners of property 
and the respective portions of i: which 
came from the several constituents no 
longer have any separate legal exist- 
ence. 

“Tt may in its discretion apply partic- 
ular portions of its property to like uses 
and in the same enterprises to those in 
which they had been formerly employed 
by the constituent corporations from 
which they came, but in so doing it holds 
and uses the property in its own right 
and on its own account, and not as and 
for the extinct constituent corporation 
or in a special capacity as its suc- 
éessor. * * * 

“In New York Security & Trust Com- 
pany v. Louisville, etc., R. R. Co. (C. C.) 
102 Fed. 382, two railroad cqmpanies, 
on tne property of each of which there 
was a mortgage, entered into a consoli- 





what | 





the consolidating corpurations. 
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EDUCTIONS: Amortization: 


Discount on Bonds: 


Consolidations.— 


Where a corporation issued bonds at a discount and afterwards consoli- 
dated with other corporations forming. a new corporation, the new corporation 
is not permitted to deduct from gross income an amortized part of such 
discount.—Western Maryland Ry. Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1134, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


JNCOME: 
tional compensation was 


Additional Compensation: 
id to 4 carrier by the Government under section 


U. S. Mail Contracts.—Where addi- 


a 
5 of the Act of July 28, 1916, for servicés rendered in transporting the mail 
in 1916 and 1917, income was earned in those years and should be allocated 
to them; it was not taxable in 1920 when paid.—Western Maryland Ry. Co., v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Page 1134, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


JNCOME: Bond Premiums: 
Commission Orders: 


Amortized Premiums: 
Art. 544, Reg. 45: 


(Board of Tax Appeals. )—Yearly Index 


Interstate Commerce 
1918 Act.—Where a corporation 


issued its bonds and sold them at a premium before Federal statutes taxing 
income were enacted, and later the Interstate Commerce Commission, for the 
purpose @f its own reports, directed the corporation to amortize the amount 


of the premiums over the respective lives of the bonds, 


such apportioned 


amounts are not income for years other than the ane in which the bonds 
were sold for the reason that the amortization could give rise to no income 
where there was no transaction during the taxable year with reference to 
sale, purchase or repayment of the bonds.—Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue, v. Old Colony Railroad. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 


cuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1134, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


JNCOME: Funds For Separate Maintenance of Spouse.—Where a husband 
deposited certain securities in trust, pursuant to an agreement with his 


wife, the income therefrom to be used for her separate support, the said in- 
come is taxable to the husband. Frank P. Welch v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 


{II.) 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 3 (Volume 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Kzxtract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


dation, and the new company thereby 
formed made a general mortgage upon 
the combined properties. All three of 
the mortgages covered after-acquired 
property. 

“A controversy arose between the 
trustees of the three mortgages as to 
the proper disposition of equipment 
purchased by the consolidated company. 
Ths trustees of the two underlying 
mortgages which had been made by the 
constituent companies contended that a 
proportionate part of the equipment 
should be deemed to have come under 
each of the divisional mortgages but 
the court rejected the contention say- 
ing: ‘The after-acquired property 
clause in each of the mortgages can be 
rightly construed I think to apply only 
to property subsequently acquired by 
the mortgagor. The consolidated com- 
pany is a new and different organiza- 
tion. The case of Hinchman v. Railway 
Co, [14 Wash, 3849], 44 Pac. 867, is quite 
in point and in principle the question 
seems to be covered by the decision in 
Pullman Pal. Car. Company v. Missouri 
Pac. Ry. Co., 115 U. S. 587. 

“We think that, in the present case 
also, the after-acquired property, for 
account of which bonds were authorized 
to be issued by the terms of the gas 
company’s mortgage, should be con- 
strued to mean only property subse- 
quently acquired by that company. As 
that company put it out of its power ! 
to aqquire any more property when it 
surrendered its corporate existence by 
entering into the consolidation, that ac- 
tion on its part is conclusive of this 
branch of the case.’ 


Railroad Consolidation 


Created by New Law 

In State v. Northern Central Railway 
Company, 44 Md. 131, referred to in the 
above opinion, it was held that a con- 
solidated railroad company, which was 
consolidated under a _ special act, in 
many respects similar to the statute 
here involved, was the creation of the 
act permitting the consolidation and 
was in no sense created by the articles 
of consolidation, and further that the 
rights and privileges which it acquired 
from its predecessor were acquired not 
by the transfer but as new and special 
grants under the act permitting the 
consolidation. 

The decision of the court in this case 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 


| the United States in Northern Central 
| Railway Company v. 


Maryland, 187 


U. S. 258. 
It thus clearly appears that the rail- 


herein involved is extinct; that peti- 
tioner is not a mere association or ag- 
gregation of co-existing corporations, 
but a new and distinct corporation; and 


| that it owns its property and franchises 
| in its own right and not in the capacity 
| as successor to the concolidating cor- 


porations. 

Under the Agreement of Consolida- 
tion it assumed the indebtedness of all 
It would 
have become liable for such indebted- 
ness under Section 33 of Article 23, even 
though no such provision had been in- 
cluded in the articles of consolidation. 

The mortgage debt which is here in- 
volved and which petitioner assumed 
was the debt of another and distinct 
entity. The money that was received in 
exchange for the bonds wa. received 
not by petitioner but by another cor- 
poration and used by that corporation 
perhaps for the purchase of assets re- 
ceived by petitioner by reason of the 
consolidation and which, for all we 
know, may have enhanced in value. 

At any rate, petitioner come into pos- 
session of the assets of railway com- 
pany and in _ consideration thereof 
agreed to pay the mortgage bonds here- 
in involved and the contract rate of in- 
terest there. 1. What was received by 
railway company in exchange for its 
bonds was of ro concern to petitioner. 

Its obligation began with the date of 
the consolidation, and the debt which it 
now owes, it owes in its own right, both 
by reason of the statutory provisions 


and deh Set aeinthiny eked | had te Soman sie contractual assumption, and 
not as a successor to or the representa- 
tive of railway company. Such being 
the case, it has no right to take as a 
deduction as a loss or otherwise any 
part of the difference between the face 
value of ithe bonds and what was re- 
ceived by railway company. 


In reaching this conclusion, we have 
not considered the interesting questions 
which arise trom the fact that some of 
the consolidating corporations were of 
Pennsylvania origin and the further 
fact that the railway con.pany, in so far 
as it appears from the record, was a 
corporation of Maryland only, whereas 

etitioner is both a Maryland and a 

ennsylvania corporation. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


*Broadway Strand Theatre Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 11506. 


Corporation— Income—Individual. 
Where a corporation held a lease 
upon and operated a theatre and all 
expenses were paid from box office 
receipts, and where subsequently one 
of the stockholders became the 
owner of all except two qualifying 
shares of capital stock, but the cor- 
porate entity was still maintained to 
avoid personal liability and the busi- 
ness was. conducted substantially as 
before by the corporation holding 
the lease and paying all expenses of 
operation, Held, that the income of 
the business was that of the cor- 
poration and not that of the indi- 
vidual stockholder. 


Accounts: Upon the facts of rec- 
ord, the accounts of two businesses 
should not be consolidated. 

Robert M. Green, Jr. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
13834. 

The petitioner, having failed to 
introduce sufficient evidence to en- 
able us to base our decision on Sec- 
tion 703 of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
the fiduciary under the will of the 
decedent is the only one entitled to 
deduct Pennsylvania inheritance and 
Federal estate taxes in the computa- 
tion of net income for 1921, not- 
withstanding the decedent specified 
in his will that the petitioner should 
pay the tax upon his share of the 
estate. 

Grand -Rapids Show Case Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 9714 and 12770. 

March 1, 1913, value of patents 
determined. 

Certain development costs and 
capital expenditures restored to sur- 
plus and included in computation of 
invested capital. 

Excessive depreciation charged off 
in prior years restored to surplus 
and included in computation of in- 
vested capital. 

Value of certain assets acquired 
in 1910 for stock determined for 
purposes of invested capital and de- 
preciation. 

Income computed upon installment 
sales basis for certain years. 

Special assessment allowed. 

Deficiences held not barred by 
statutes of limitation. 

Ben Baer v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No, 14480. 

An amount paid in 1921 in excess 
of the amount of insurance received 
in rebuilding a structure partially 
destroyed by fire in 1920 is not a 
legal deduction from gross income in 
an income-tax return for 1921. 

International Banding Machine Co. ». 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
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Bonds 


Existence of Taxable Income Is Denied 
_ In Amortizing Bonds Sold Before 191 3 | 


Court Upholds Board of Appeals in Finding That There | 
Was No Sale, Purchase or Pt Purchase or Payment. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE V. 
Oxtp Corony RaiLroap. No. 2200. 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
First Circuit. 


In this proceeding, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals which had held 
that the Old Colony Railroad received 
no income from the apportionment of 
premiums for which certain bonds were 
sold over the life of the bonds in any 
year other than the year in which the 
bonds were sold. 

The bonds in question were disposed 
of in 1904. In 1914, the carrier was 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to amortize the premiums 
over the respective lives of the bonds, 
the order being for the purpose of the 
road’s reports to the commission. 


In affirming the Board’s ruling, the 
Court quoted with approval the Board’s 
statement what there can be no income 
where there had been no transaction in 
the tax year with reference to sale, pur- 
chase or payment of the bonds. 

Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Hale, 
Circuit Judges. 

Following is the full 
opinion: 

Bingham, J. This is a petition to re- 
view a final order of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, setting aside an order of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue asses- 
sing a deficiency income tax against the 
Old Colony Railroad Company for the 
calendar year 1920. 

March 1, 1893, the Old Colony leased 
its lines and property to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for a series of years; and the lease 
was in force during the year 1920. In it 
the lessee agreed to pay the Federal 
income and profits taxes of the lessor 
upon its taxable income for each tax- 
able year. In 1921 the Old Colony filed 
an income tax return for 1920 under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. In 1914 and 
again in 1925 the Commissioner by 
letters advised the Old Colony of an addi- 
tional income tax liability of $765.67, 
determined by treating as additional in- 
come for that year the sum of $6,960.64 
(being the apportionment to the tax- 
able year of premiums on bonds sold as 
hereinafter stated) and $696.06, which 
was the Federal income tax computed on 
such additional income of $6,960.64. Be- 
tween 1895 and 1904 the Old Colony 
issued bonds, which were sold at pre- 
miums aggregating $199,528 in excess 
of the face amounts thereof. When the 
premiums were received they were en- 
tered in an account entitled “Premium 
on Bonds.” 


Amortization Required 
Of Railroad by Commission 


In 1914 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission required the Old Colony, for 
the purpose of its reports to the Inter- 


text of the 


‘state Commerce Commission, to amortize 


such premiums over the periods of the 
respective lives of' the bonds. For the 
purpose of meeting the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
under its protest to the Commission, the 
Old Colony made such adjustments up 
to June, 1914, and thereafter each year 
transferred $6, 960.64 from the “Premium 
on Bonds” account to the profit and loss 
account (a surplus account), represent- 
ing the annual apportionment of pre- 
miums on the bonds required by the 
statement that there can be no income 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be so transferred. The Old Golony 
did not include in its 1920 return 
the sum of $6,960.54 transferred that 
year as above stated, not regarding it 
as income. But the Commissioner, re- 
garding it as income, found an additional 


\ tax due thereon of $696. 06 and consider- 


ing this additional tax as payable by the 
lessee, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, and as constituting 
additional income to the lessor, the Old 
Colony, levied on these two items a tax 
of $765.67. 

The Board of Tax Appeals entered a 
no-deficiency order, holding that the 
Commission erred in treating the amount 
($6,960.64) of the amortized premium as 
income, for the reason that “the amor- 
tization of the premiums on the bonds 
‘ + cannot give rise to income where 
no transaction has occurred duri ing the 
taxable year with reference to the sale, 
purchase or payment of the bonds.” 
is contended by the Commissioner that 
the decision is wrong. 

Article XVI of the Gpnstitution, in 
force February 25, 1913, provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without appor- 
tionment among the several States, and 
without regard to any census or enumer- 
ation.” 

Revenue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. — 
1152) provides: ' oe 

Sec. 230(a). Tha’ . there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid for eagh 
taxable year upon the net income of 
every corporation a tax... .. 

Sec. 232. That in the case of a cor- 
poration subject to the tax imposed by 
Section 230 the term “net income” means 
the gross income as defined in Section 
233, less the deductions allowed by Sec- 
tion 234, and the net income shall be 
computed on the same basis as is pro- 
vided in subdivision (b) of Section 212 
or in Seetion 226. 

Sec. 233. That in the case of a cor- 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 13744. 

The cash value of an application 
for a patent paid into the petitioner 
corporation in 1907 in exchange for 
shares of stock and cash determined. 

Yellow Poplar Lumber Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenug 
Docket No. 9894. 

The March 1, 1913, value of cer- 

tain lands sold by the petitioner in 
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poration subject to the tax imposed by 
Section 230. the term “gross inéomeée” 
means the enn income as defined in | 
Section 213. . 

Sec. 213. That . ‘ 
income” . q 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income 
derived from businesses, com- | 
merce or sales or dealings in prooee| 
whether real or personal, growing ‘<. 
of the ownership or use of or intefest § 
in such property; also from interest, 

. or the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain or profit, or gains or | 
profits and income derived from anv 
source whatever. The amount of all § 
such items shall be included in the gross jj 
income for the taxable year in which 
received by the taxpayer, unless, under 4 
methods*of accounting permitted under |) 
subdivision (b) of Section 212, any such 
amounts are to be properly accounted | 
for as of a different period. j 

Sec. 234(a). That in computing the net | 
income of a corporation subject to the 
tax imposed by Section 230 there shall 
be allowed as deductions: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year. .. 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within 
the taxable year on its indebtedness. 

Sec. 212(b). The net income shall be 
computed upon the basis of the tax- 
payer’s annual accounting period (fiscal 
year or calendar year, as the case ma 
be) in accordance with the method o 
accounting regularly employed in keep- 
ing the books of such taxpayer; But...» 
if the method employed does not clearly 
reflect the income, the computation shail 
be made upon such basis and in such 
manner as in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner does clearly reflect the income? 

Article 544 of Regulation 45, based 
upon the Revenue Act of 1918, provides: 

(2) (a) If bonds are issued by a cor- 
poration at a premium, the net amount 
of such premium is gain or income which 
should be prorated or amortized over 
the life of the bonds. 

(3) (a) If bonds are issued by a cor- 
poration at a discount, the net amount 
of such discount is deductible and should 
be prorated or amortized over the life 
of the bonds. 

It is to be borne in mind that the pre- 
miums here in question were received 
by the Old Colony not later than 1904 
and during a pericd of time when there 
was no Federal statute authorizing the 
laying and collection of taxes on incomes, 
and several years prior to the adoption 
of the 16th Amendment (February 25, 
1913) authorizing Congress to lay and 
collect taxes on incornes without ee 
tionment among the several States; 
that these premiums when received were 
regarded and treated as capital and ex- 
pended in the improvement of its road. 

The question then is whether the pre- 
miums that were received by the tax- 
payer not later than 1904, are income 
of the taxpayer that: may be amortized 
over the life of the bonds and the sum 
or part of the premiums apportioned to 
the year 1920 be taxed in 1920 to the 
taxpayer as a part of its income in that 
year under Sec. 213 (a) and 212 (b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Says Premiums Used 
And Treated as Capital 


If it be assumed that the premiums 
received in 1904 and prior thereto were 
income, can they be said to be taxable 
income “for the taxable year in which 
received by the taxpayer” [Sec. 218 (a)], 
“which should be prorated or amortized 
over the life of the bonds” [Art. 544, Reg. 
45, 2 (a)]. It seems to us that the an- 
swer to this question disposes of the 
case, and that the answer must be in the 
negative. 3 

The premiums, when received, were 
treated and used as capital. They were 
not received in 1920, the tax year in 
question, but some 16 or more years 
prior thereto. At that time there was 
no Federal statute imposing a tax upon 
incomes and no provision of the Con- 
stitution giving Congress power to lay 
or collect taxes on incomes without ap- 
portionment, which the Revenue Act of 
1918 unquestionably does. It is not to 
be presumed that Congress by the Act 
of 1918 intended to tax the whole or any — | 
part of the premiums on bonds received | 
prior to February 25, 19138, whether the | 
life of the bonds extended into a taxable 
year subsequent to February 25, 1918, 
or not, as it was beyond its power to do 
so at the time they were received. See 
Lynch v. Turrish, 247 U. S. 221; South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. Lowe, 247 U. S. 330; 
Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., 247 U. S. 
179; Hays v. Gauley Mountain Coal Co., 
247 U. S. 189; Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Co. v. Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509; Good- 
rich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 527. 

This question, as we understand it, 
has not heretofore been passed upon by 
any court. A somewhat analogous ques- 
tion was decided by the Court of Claims, 
in the case of Chicago and Alton. Rail- 
road Co. v. United States, 53 Ct. Cl. 41. 
There the corporation in 1906 issued and 
sold its bonds at a discount and the 
amount of the discount was entered in a 
“Profit and Loss” account of that year. 
In 1909 the Corporation Excise Tax Act 
was enacted. In filing its returns for 
1911 ‘and 1912 under that act, the cor- 
poration did not claim deductions for th® 
discount, but later filed claims for re- 
funds for those years of a proportionate 
amount of the discount. The Commis- 
sioner rejected the claims for refunds and 
the Court of Claims approved his deci- 
sion. The significent thing about the 
case is that the court declined to. allow 
the taxpayer, who has sustained a loss in 
1906 in the amount of discount then made 
in the sale of bonds extending over a 
period of years, to have such loss amor- 
tized and allowed as a deduction in. de- 
termining the amount of the taxpayer's 
tax for the years 1911 and 1912. 

The decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals is affirmed. 


. the term “gross | 


“(e) The counties in this State in | 
ich any of the consolidating corpo- | 
@tions own property, the title to which 
luld ‘be affected by the recording of an 
rument among ‘the land records, and 
f any of the consolidating corporations 
b such property in the City of Bal- 
hore, the agreement of consolidation 
l so state; (f) the number, names 
addresses of the directors and the 
fes of the officers, who shall act as 
until their successors are duly 
and qualified; (g) the amount 
authorized capital stock of each con- 
Slidating corporation and the total 
meef. authorized capital stock. of | 
new corporation and the number and 
value of the shares; 


(As Reported to the Intersgate Commerce Commission.) 


Texas & Pacific Ry. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Five Months May Five Months May 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 
16,747,246 12,312,010, 8,114,780 7,842,290 41,708,798 40,416,485, 3,352,973 
2,883,708 2,304,582) 1,028,896 1,086,121 5,492,887 5,938,815 568,131 
20,329,389 15,627,077] 10,099,627 9,776,659 51,368,360 50,475,987| 4,288,352 
2,920,002 2,710,120! 1,841,940 1,982,121 7,928,921 8,128,888 645,675 
8,232,012 2,906,163! 1,984,863 1,982,967 10,132,169 10,183,136 789,088 
6,665,685 5,586,474] 38,568,248 8,926,955 18,635,016 19,516,012) 1,835,049- 
18,755,690 12,086,964] 7,999,816 8,557,798 39,901,338 41,204,111) 3,082,750 
6,573,699 3,640,113; 2,100,311 1,218,861 11,467,022 9,271,876} 1,205,602 
896,471 788,750 426,849 411,447 2,217,800 2,157,677 223,749 
5,677,228 2,756,363) 1,673,462 807,414 9,249,722 7,114,199 981,853 
4,117,107 2,016,027) 1,813,901 415,972 7,284,130 5,186,062 824,283 
2,014.95 1,954.13 7,460.82 7,354.98 7,422.16 7,362:20 33188.54 
67.7 17.3 79.2 87.5 17.7 81.6 71.89 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. May 81, 1928. 


Five Months 

1928 1927 
16,583,797 18,168,981 
2,760,567 3,856,245 
21,090,894 23,278,285 
2,605,084 2,902,938 
4,021,075 4,554,269 
6,776,285 7,455,896 
14,919,794 16,418,318 
6,171,100 6,864,967 
1,283,854 1,254,085 
4,937,246 5,610,882 
4,134,684 4,808,776 
3,188.54 3, 188, 54 

70.74 70.51 I 


Luther Elkins v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 18036, 

Income—Entries in books of ac- 
counts when at variance with actual 
facts shall not be taken as basis for 
determination of income. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


May 
1928 
3,735,868 
473,227 
4,463,433 
605,008 
645,987 
1,381,959 
2,826,944 
1,636,489 
204,043 
1,432,446 
1,058,147 
2,014.95 
64.3 


1927 
8,604,775 
702,861 
4,650,733 
702,123 
846,125 
1,445,612 
3,504,545 
1,846,188 
241,699 
1,104,489 
931,538 
3,188.54 » 
71.05 


1927 
2,493,010 
400,729 
3,088,650 
633,113 
537,689 
1,090,108 
2,489,906 
648,744 
157,371 
491,373 
822,546 
1,954.13 
79.0 


Freight revenue ............ 
Passenger revenue 

Total, incl. other revs..... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment.. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other.... 
Net from railroad 


The Anited States Daily 


in New York 
THE UNITED STATES DalLy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 


1920, determined. 





Net after taxes, etc. ......... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated .. 
Operating ratio ssssscseccess 
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Report of 
Trade in May Shows 


Increase Over April 


' April. 


Auruonizep Statements ONLY Ane Presenten Herein, Beixa 





W 





Decreases in Dollar Sales of 


Drugs, Furniture, and 
Clothing Smaller Than 
Usual. 





The volume of wholesale trade in 
May was substantiaily greater than in 
April and was about 1 per cent larger 
than in May, 1927, according: to a 
statement just made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The Board added 
that on the basis of its own index, the 
May volume of whosesale trade was only 
slightly less than in February, the high- 
est point of the current year. : 

Implements and tools used in the agri- 
cultural industry continued at a high 
level, the average being slightly above 
a year ago, while the seasonal decrease 
in clothing, drugs and furniture was 
less than is usual, the statement said. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Volume of wholesale trade was larger 
in May than In April, and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of wholesale dis- 
tribution in nine leading lines increased 
from the low point of the year in April 
to slightly below the high point of the 
year, which was reached last February. 
The decreases in dollar sales of clothing, 
drugs, and furniture were smaller than 
those which usually occur at this season 
of the year, and in all other lines the 
volume of sales increased, although in 
the case of meats the increase was some- 
what less than the usual seasonal 
amount. 

As compared with last May, the vol- 
ume of merchandise sold by all whole- 
sale firms reporting to the Federal re- 
serve system increased about 1 per cent, 
owing. largely to one additional busi- 
ness day in May of this year. Sales of 
drugs. men’s clothing, and hardware 
were larger than in May, 1927, while 
sales of women’s clothing, furniture and 
dry goods declined somewhat. A sum- 
mary of the changes in sales, by lines, in 
May, as compared with April, 1928, and 
May, 1927, is given in the table: 

April, 1928 May,1927 





Groceries ....ccccoss + 89 + 1.5 
Meats SHeveseeses Ba + 0.1 
Dry Goods .....000. + 8.2 — 0.7 
Men’s Clothing ..... —24,2 + 89 
Women’s Clothing .. —34.7 —10.8 
Boots & Shoes ..... $15.3 + 2.9 
OTOWNIO Vocceceeee + 91 + 3.9 
Drugs esesssoss = 2S +11.4 
PUrhitare...csccsedes. =~ 11 — 6.3 

EON Sit Skt + 3.6 + 14 


Sales of agricultural implements and 
nachine tools at wholesale continued at 

much higher level than a year ago. 
Reports of 75 agricultural machinery 
and farm implement manufacturers indi- 
cated an increase in sales in May over 
Orders for machine tools re- 
ported to the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association declined 8 per cent 
in May, but were 61 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. Ship- 
ments of automobile parts and acces- 
sories, as reported to the Motor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers’ Association, in- 
creased. in May to a level exceeded only 
by the record total in March of this year. 

Merchandise inventories held by whole- 
sale firms at the end of May were lower 
than in April in all lines reporting stocks 
to the Federal reserve system except in 
the case of furniture. The total value of 
stocks carried in all lines was about the 
same as on May 31, 1927, although inven- 
tories of dry goods and drugs increased 
during the year. 


Natural Gas Used 
In Fire Damp Tests 





Experiments Compare Combus- 
tible Properties of Methane. 


There is no convenient source of sup- 
ply of fire damp in the United States for 
experimental studies, so it is the prac- 
tice to draw upon the abundant supplies 
of natural gas available, according to a 
report just made public in a statement 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Although this gas is largely methane, 
normally the only inflammable constit- 
uent of fire damp, a notable portion of 
it consists of other paraffin hydrocar- 
bons. The flame properties of natural 
gas therefore differ from those of me- 
thane, but the extent of the difference 
has hitherto been largely conjectural. 

In Technical Paper 427, just issued 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, there are 
given the results of recent experiments 
to determine the exact difference be- 
tween methane and natural gas as to 
the ease with which they may be ignited 
and the speed with which they propa- 
gate flame. Moreover, knowledge of the 
conditions of the initiation and propa- 
gation of flame in mixtures of natural 
gas and air is of importance in itself, 
in mining, because of occasional out- 
bursts of natural gas by leakage from 
wells penetrating the coal beds; and in 
industry, because of the extensive use 
of natural gas. 

This investigation was conducted un- 
der the agreement for cooperative mine- 
safety research entered into by the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Safety in Mines 
Research Board of Great Britain. 

Copies of Technical Paper 427, “Propa- 
gation of Flame in Mixtures of Natural 
Gas and Air,” by H. F. Coward and 
H. P. Greenwald, may be obtained from 
the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
peers of Commerce, Washington, 


Wool Market at Bradford 
Inactive in Last Week 


Inactivity, with little price change, 
marked the Bradford wool market dur- 
ing the week ended June 29, according 
to advices cabled to the Department of 
Agriculture by the Consul at Bradford. 
The report. follows in full text: 

Prices of English wool, and of tops 
and yarn have shown little change at 


Bradford during the past week. Busi- 
ness in semi-manufactures is limited 
and the piece goods market is quiet. 


Demand for fine worsteds at Hudders- 
field is improving, especially the export 
demand for fancy worsteds of quieter 
shades. ee 
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In Foreign Tariffs and Trade Regulations 


Canada Issues Instructions to Govern Marks and Num- 
bers to Be Shown on Import Documents. 


Changes in foreign tariff and trade 
regulations are reported in a survey for 
the week ending June 28, 1928, made 
2, by the Foreign Tariffs 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Regulations of importance to Ameri- 
can exporters and importers, including 
restrictions on numerous commodities, 
are outlined in the survey, along with 
changes in the duty on exports and im- 
ports and commercial treaty negotia- 
tions. The full text of the survey 
follows: 

Australia.—The general duty in Au- 
stralia on exposed or developed films 
representing dramatic or Australian sub- 
jects other than those suitable for use 
only with home cinematographs has been 
reduced from 2d. to 1%4d. per lineal 
foot, according to cables from Trade 
Commissioner Earl C. Squire, Sydney. 
Such filmy admitted under the British 
preferential rates remain free of duty. 
The present duty covers all censorship 
fees which have been abolished. 

A legal decision has been given that 
red Baltic timber imported into Austra- 
lia is subject to the same rates of duty 
as American redwood, and the tariff 
schedule has been so altered, says a 
cable from Trade Commissioner Squire. 

This reduces the duty on dressed red 
Baltic from 15s. to 8s. 6d. per 100 super- 
ficial feet and on undressed from 11s. 
to 7s. on small sizes, from 9s. 6d. to 5s. 


6d. on medium sizes, and from 8s. to 4s. | 
' the correct arsenious acid content of this 


per 100 superficial feet on large sizes. 
The British preferential rates are re- 
duced in similar manner. 

British Malaya.—Effective July 1, 
1928, the British Malayan export duty 


on rubber, as provided under the rubber | : : 
! i has been established in Peru by a decree 
| of June 1, 1928, according to reports 
| from Commercial Attache 0. C. Town- 


restriction ordinances, was reduced from 
two cents Straits to one cent Straits 
(approximately U. S. one-half cent) per 


pound, says a cable from Trade Commis- | 


sioner Donald Renshaw, Singapore, 


Marks and Numbers 
On Import Documents 


The following circular of June 9 (No.' 
666-C), issued by the Customs Division, 
of the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue and effective from August 1, 
1928, contains instructions relative to 
the marks and numbers to be shown on 
invoices, way bills and manifests cover- 
ing shipments to Canada: 

“In order to facilitate the customs 
entry of goods imported from all coun- 
tries (and especially the United States) 
into Canada, shippers are advised that 
invoices are required to show marks and 
numbers of packages, also that the way 
bills should show full information re- 
garding the name and address of the con- 
signee, marks and numbers of descrip- 
ation of the packages, in a clear and legi- 
ble manner. 

“Way bills must be typed or legibly 
written in ink or indelible pencil. A way 
bill properly filled out must accompany 
all shipments. 

“The way bill must conform with the 
bill of lading, and the shipping order. 
Consignee’s name and address, and all 
marks and numbers of the packages, 
identifying the consignment must be 
plainly shown on the way bill. 

“In bond’ consignments must be cov- 
ered by separate way bills endorsed in 
large characters on the face and back 
of the way bill ‘in bond.’ 

“Where goods are shipped in bulk, the 
number of pieces, bundles, bushels, etc., 
is required. 

“In the case of agricultural imple- 
ments the number and description of each 
class of implement is to be stated, except 
when packed in cases, crates or other 
containers, when the number and descrip- 
tion of such packages should'be stated. 

“It is very important that way bills 
and bills of lading show the required in- 
formation, in order that the “carrier” 
may furnish the reports required to be 
made at the custom house, and failure 
of transportation companies to furnish 
the required information will result in 
delay to the importer in passing the en- 
try at the customs and receiving delivery 
of the goods. 

“All packages hy express must have 
the shipper’s name and address plainly 
marked on the package, as well as the 
consignee’s name and address. The value 
of the contents should also be marked on 
the packages as a further means of iden- 
tification. 

“The above instructions do not apply 
to marks and numbers on containers of 
“perishable goods.’ ” 

Cuba: A circular letter from the Con- 
sulate General of Cuba in New 
states that, according to new regula- 
tions issued by the Cuban Government, 
effective September 1, 1928, consular in- 
voices covering shipments to Cuba will 
not be accepted by the Cuban customs 
authorities unless written in the Spanish 
language. 

Progressive Reduction 


Of Automotive Duties 

Germany: The attention of exporters 
to Germany of automobiles, motorcycles, 
motors and assembly parts of such arti- 
cles is called to the fact that, as pro- 
vided in the general tariff schedule of 
1925, the German sliding duty scale con- 
tains the following reductions to go into 
effect on July 1, 1928 (in reichsmarks 
per 100 kilos; the reichsmark in current 
exchange is equal to $0,239). 

Automobiles and trucks weighmeg 2,- 
200 kilos or less, 75; 2,200 to 3,000 kilos, 
40; over 3,200 kilos, 30. Motorcycles 
and certain assembly parts, 160. Inter- 
nal combustion and explosion motors, in- 
cluding certain assembly parts, 100. 

number of automobile assembly 
parts are dutiable at the same rates as 
those prescribed tor automobiles. 

According to an authorization issued 
by the Federal German commissioner 
for export and import permits on May 
19, and effective June 1, 1928, until fur- 
ther notice, the exportation of pit coal, 
anthracite, unmanufactured cannel coal, 
ground or not, lignite, ground or not, 
coke (porous residues from the dry dis- 
tillation of coal and lignite), ground or 
not, and briquettes of coal and lignite, 
is permitted without a special export 
permit. 

The attention of exporters to Germany 
of tractors, not running on rails, plows, 
and other soil working apparatus with 
driving machinery as an integral part, 
is called to the fact that, as provided in 
the general tariff schedule of 1925, the 
sliding seale of duties on the above men- 
tioned articles contains the following re- 
ductions effective July 1, 1928 (in reichs- 
marks per 100 kilos): 

Weighing net, each, 2,200 to 3,200 
kilos, 40; weighing net, each, more than 


York , 














8,200 kilos, 30. . 

According to a regulation issued by 
the German Ministry of Finance on May 
10, 1928, and published in-the Reichs- 
zollblatt, Berlin, the term “replacement” 


parts used in the customs schedule for ; 


the duty assessment of replacement parts 
for automobiles, and motors, is now de- 
fined as follows: 

“Replacement” parts for automobiles 
and motors must be imported in single 
pieces directly from the foreign coun- 
try (customs storage houses are not, 
in this case, considered equivalent to a 
foreign country for customs clearance 
purposes) and at the final clearance evi- 
dence must be submitted that these re- 
placement parts are merely for the pur- 
pose of repairing designated chassis of 
motor vehicles or combustion or explo- 
sion moters in bad condition. Such 
“replacement” parts only may enjoy the 
lower duty, according to their component 
material. 

Northern Rhodesia.—A notice regard- 
ing Northern Rhodesia’s requirements 
for the disinfecting of hides intended to 
be imported into that territory, pub- 
lished March 19, 1928, from the London 
Board of Trade Journal, stated that the 
disinfecting fluid in which the hides were 
dipped must contain not less than 16 
per cent of arsenious acid. A further 
notice of the Northern Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment, published in the Board of Trade 
Journal of June 7, changes 16 per cent 
to decimal point sixteen (0.16) per cent, 


solution. 
Agricultural Imports 


Quarantined Against Pests 
Peru.—A plant sanitation commission 


Vice Consul Samuel Reber, 
The purpose of the commis- 


send, and 
Jr., Lima. 


Foreign Trade 





sion is to prevent the introduction of : 
pests into Peru as a result of the in- ; 


creasing importations of plants and 
seeds. . 

A decree supplementing the one of 
June 1 provides that permits must be 
obtained from the Bureau of Agriculture 
and Livestock (Direccion de Canaderia 
y Agricultura) of the Ministry of Fo- 
mento for the importation into Peru of 
all plants, slips, and seeds except those 
of sugar cane and cotton, permits for 
the importation of which must be ob- 
tained through the National Agricul- 
tural Society (Sociedad Nacional Ag- 
varia). 

Psland.—Effective April 21, 1928, the 
Polish customs authorities were au- 
thorized to refund the following amounts 


of customs duties on imported materials ; 
used in the manufacture of textile and ' 
other goods when exported from Poland, | 


says a report in the Dziennik Ustaw, 
Warsaw. The refunded duties are all in 
zlotys per 100 kilos of the goods ex- 
ported. (The zlotys is quoted at $0,112 
in current exchange.) 

Dyestuffs and chemicals used in the 
manufacture of colored woolen yarns, 
62; of colored woolen yarns with admix- 
ture of cotton yarns, 60; of white finished 
cotton fabrics, including knitted fabrics, 
2; of colored cotton fabrics, including 
knitted fabrics, 43; of colored woolen 
fabrics, including knitted fabrics, 82.50; 
6; and of colored semi-woolen fabrics, 


| including knitted fabrics, 63. 


Raw materials for the manufacture of 
dyestuffs (until December 31, 1928), 130. 

Materials for the construction of metal 
and wood-working machines (until De- 
cember 31, 1928), 26. 

Materials for the manufacture (until 
December 31,.1928) of potassium ferro- 
cyanide, 17.80; of sodium ferro-cyanide, 
12.50; of blues (Paris and Milori), 24; 
and of potash lye, 2.10. 

Dyestuffs for dyeing felt (wool) hats 
and shapes, 82.50. ; 

These refunds are to be made upon 
presentation of export certificates issued 
in each case by the customs offices au- 
thorized to issue such certificates. They 
are valid for nine months and will be 
accepted in payment of customs duties 
on articles imported through customs 
offices issuing such certificates. 

Turkey.—A Turkish law of May 21, 
1928, provides that the printing ma- 
chinery, printing materials and paper, 
which have been exempt from import 
duty since December 9, 1920, are again 
subject to the regular rates of duty pro- 
vided in the customs tariff, effective 
June 1, 1928, as follows, according to a 
report from Commercial Attache Julian 
E. Gillespie. Constantinople. The duties 
are quoted in piasters per 100 kilos. 

236.—Printing and writing paper: (a) 
Common printing paper, 225 piasters per 
100 kilos: (b) Uncut writing paper and 


| fine printing paper, 450 piasters per 100 


kilos, . 
471.—Printers’ type, 6,000 piasters per 
100 kilos. 


504.—Machines for casting printing 
type, and parts thereof, 750 piasters per 
100 kilos. 

505.—Printing and lithographic ma- 
chines, and parts thereof, 350 piasters 
per 100 kilos. 

750.—Rolls, stereotype blocks and 
plates, woodcut blocks and quoins for 
printing or engraving, 5,000 piasters per 
100 kilos. 

These. are minimum rates of duty 
which apply to the United States, (the 
Turkish piaster equals $0.0055 United 
States, average exchange). 





Value of Mineral Output 
In Alaska Shows Decline 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
form the mineral output of the Territory 
for 1927 and, for the sake of comparison, 
the production of the same minerals in 
1926: 
1927 
Quantity 
Gold, fine ounces ... 286,729 
Copper, pounds . 55,343,000 


Value 
$5,927,000 
7,250,000 


Silver, fine ounces .. 627,800 356,000 
Coal, short tons ... 104,300 + 548,000 
Tin, metallic, short 
SA one Wk clase b's 0 26 34,400 
Lead, short tons ... 1,008 127,000 
Misc. mineral prod... ......... 162,000 
enasaeene $14,404,000 
926 
Quantity Value 
Gold, fine ounces ... 324,450 $6,707,000 


. 67,778,000 
690,000 


Copper, pounds 
Silver, fine ounces 


9,489,000 
430,500 





Coal, short tons 87,300 459,000 

Tin. metallic, short 
tons a & 10,400 
Lead, short tons 778 124,400 
Misc. mineral prod, . 444,500 
$17,664,800 


Ort * Be esis 
es 


_— 


PO SS NE WO OE 


! with periods of small crops. From this 
| it would seem that the usual response 


Fluctuations in Hog 
Prices Said to Vary 


With Corn Supplies | 
Economist Declares Changes | 
Run in Regular 

And Definite 

Cycles. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
first and from 34 to 46 for the second, 
or an average of 60 and 39 respectively. 
In both the major and minor cycles the 
rise lasts longer than the decline in a 
ratio of about three to two. 

Two of the major cycles appear to | 
have lasted unusually long, about six 
years. The explanation of these excep- 
tions is suggested by the fact that the 
long cycle in the period from 1891 to 
1896 was due to an unusually protracted 
decline, (89 months compared with an 
average of 24 months) and that the sec- 
ond long cycle, 1915 to 1920, was due to | 
a. protracted rise (52 months compared 
with an average rise of 36 months.) The 
protracted decline ending in 1896 was 
associated with the unusual decline in 
the general commodity price level, while 
the protracted rise ending in 1920 was 
marked by the great war-time general 
commodity price inflation. 


Cycles Differentiated. 


The fourth fact shown in the table 
relating to the extent of the price rise, 
together with the duration of the com- 
plete cycle, serves to differentiate the 
major from the minor cycles. Expressed 
in pre-war dollars, the advances from 
low to high points in the case of major 
have ranged from about $4 to $5.50 aver- 
aging $2.10. This average of $2.10, in 
terms of the currens commodity price 
level instead of the 1913 one, would be 
about 50 per cent greater, or about $5.25. 

Two questions suggest themselves: 
What is the reason for this regular al- 
ternating sequence of major and minor 
hog price cycles and what is their signi- 
ficance? The major price cycles appear 
to have accompanied seasons of consid- | 
erable reduction in the number of | 
hogs slaughtered, and the minor ones 
appear to have accompanied moderate 
reductions in slaughter, and these in 
turn reflect the corn-supply situation. 

For example, the period 1920-24 was 
one of large corn crops, heavy slaughter, 
and a miner hog price cycle, and the 
next period, 1924-28, one of smaller 
corn crops, light slaughter and a major 
price cycle. Consequently the basic ex- 
planation of the major and minor price 
fluctuations is probably traceable to the 
corn supply and to the tendency for | 
periods of large corn crops to alternate 











of farmers to very low prices, namely 
curtailment of output, has been periodi- | 
cally modified to some extent by inop- | 
portune large corn supplies. 


Higher Prices Expected. 


The significance of these characteris- | 
tics lies in the fact that they are sug- 
gestive of what hog producers may ex- 
pect during the course of the next hog 
price cycle. Should the sequence con- 
tinue as it has during the past 50 years, 
there is likely to be a minor cycle fol- 
lowing the recent low prices, which 
would terminate sometime in 1931, or 
thereabouts, with about two years of 
generally advancing prices (excepting | 
seasonal fluctuations) and sometime 
during the course of the cycle prices 
would advance to a level of $11 to $12 
or approximately $3 above the recent 
low prices of heavy hogs of $7.75. 
Whether or not this sequence will take 
place will depend among other things 
on whether the recent relatively small 
corn crop of 1924-27, which have pro- 
duced the major price cycle of 1924-28, 
will be followed by a period of larger 
crops. 

Major and minor hog price cycles,+ 
showing the maximum rise* in prices and 
the duration in months both of rise and 
fall: 





| 
| 
| 
eycle rise fall price 
Major Cycles: | 
SSOUIHOR. 6c kk. wees 71 32 39 5.50 
oe eer 35 24 4.30 | 
ROOT#1GGR wera posse 45 30 15 5.10 | 
BOES-IRS0) ovees oes 7A 52 22 4.10 | 
1924-1928 ......... 53 35 18 4.50 
Average ......... 60 3 24 4.70 | 
Minor Cycles: | 
1896-1899 ......... 38 23 15 1.60 
ROORIOOE cikacacds 38 23 15 2.50 | 
TOURSORD  dccesnchs 46 31 *°' 15 2.30 
POSTERS occ e vse 34 19 15 2.00 ; 
Average 39 24 15 2.10 


+Duration of cycles, and of rise and fall 
measured from low to low points on a 12- 
month moving average. Dates of the se- 
lected low points; October, 1890, Septem- | 
ber, 1896, November, 1899, October, 1904, 
December, 1907, September, 1911, August, 
1915, December, 1920, October, 1923 (March, 
1928). 

*Prices used—Heavy hogs, Drovers Jour- 
nal Yearbook, deflated by Bureau of Labor 
all commodity index, 1913—100. These | 
prices in terms of the present commodity 
price level would be 50 per cent higher. 


Good Crops Expected 
On Reclaimed Land 


Inspection Completed of Proj- 
ects in Pacific Northwest. 








Prospects for increased financial re- 
turns from the Federal reclamation 
projects in the Pacific northwest are un- 
usually bright, particularly on the Yak- 
ima project in Washington, the Acting 
Commissioner of Reclamation, P. W. 
Dent declared orally June 30. Mr. 
from a six weeks inspection of the Fed- 
— irrigation projects in the Narth- 
west. 

Steady progress is reported on the new 
Owyhee project in Oregon, which, from 
the standpoint of expenditure for con- | 
struction, will be the largest ever under- 
taken by the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the Federal Government, involving $18,- 
000,000, A contract recently has been ap- 
provgd and awarded for the construction 
of the Owyhee Dam, on the Owyhee 
River, in the amount of $4,000,000, Mr. 
Dent said, adding that this dam would be 
the highest in the world, ascending to 
405 feet. 

In addition to the Owyhee and Yakima 
projects Mr. Dent visited the Minnesota 
and Boise projects in Idaho, the Vale, 
Umatilla, and Baker projects in Oregon, 
and the Huntley project in Montana. The ! 
Baker project, he said, has not yet been | 
authorized, but has been recommended 
by the Bureau. It would involve an ex- 
penditure of $200,000 for the irrigation 








of about 7,500 acres of land, Originally | have an unusually successful year.” 


| cauliflower and lettuce, 


| trailers. 


| June 
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Tariffs 


Variety of American Products Demanded 
By Buyers and Agents in Foreign Nations 





Weekly List of Trade Opportunities Shows That Inquir- 
ies Come From Many Parts of the World. 


American trade envoys stationed in com- 
mericial centers of the world reporting on 
opportunities for the sale of American 
goods have just advised the Department 
of Commerce of openings for a varied 
assortment of articles including alarm 
clocks, oyster shells, soft drinks, floor 
polishes, galoshes, haberdashery, mo- 
lasses, motor boats, bicycle chains, 
trench diggers, and trotting horses, ac- 


| cording to the weekly review of foreign 


trade opportunities, made public by the 
Department of Commerce on July 2, The 
full text of the review follows: 

Iceland, Ireland, Poland, New Zealand, 
Chile, Cuba, South Africa, Algeria, and 
Venezuela are included among the many 
foreign countrics inquiring for the pur- 
case of our goods. 

Detailed information on the many for- 
eign sales possibilities reported may be 
had without charge upon application to 
any district or cooperative office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce centrally located throughout the 
United States. 

The asterick (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Purchasers. 

Australia: 32042, machinery, shect- 
metal-working, hand and power oper- 
ated; 32041, paper pulping and manufac- 
turing machinery. 

Brazil: 32067, barber shop supplies; 
*32086, boats, motor and outboard mo- 
tors; 32067, bottles and flasks; 32067, 
boxes and fancy cover paper; 32047, car- 
tridge factory machinery; *31987f, 
groceries; *31987, hardware, builders’; 
32088, insecticides for fruit trees and 
potatoes; *32086, labor-saving devices, 
electric; 32088f, seeds, especially cabbage, 
32067, toilet 
preparations and perfumes, raw mater- 
ials. 

Chile: 32043, plows, harrows and 
stump pullers; 32043, road scrapers, 
wheel scrapers and gravel loaders; 32043, 
trucks, motor, with tipping bodies; and 





a ee 


China: 82018, benzine, 124 tons; 
*32023, metal moldings, window frames, 
and jittings. 


Cuba: 32048, flour milling machinery; 
*32083, shirtings; *52083, silks, necktie. 
Egypt: 32016, coal, 140,000 tons; 


*32081, cotton piece goods and beach 
cloth; *32081, suitings, men’s. 
England: 32061, automobiles, electri- | 
cal children’s, 2-passenger; “351981f, 
canned condensed milk, salmon, lobster, | 


pilchards, lunch tongues and hams; | 





Standards Recommended 
For Trucks and Platforms 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





| pipe, 


| typewrites, portable. 





size which is mounted on skids or legs, | 
and which can be easily moved from 
place to place. 

Skid stock boxes. A platform of given 
size, which has closed sides and ends, 
forming the shape of a box and which 
is mounted on skids or legs, so that the 
same can be easily moved from place to 
place. 

Hand lift truck: <A 8 or 4 wheel 
truck, the upper platform of which is 
adjustable to different heights, this ad- 
journment being made by hand and the 
truck propelled by hand power. 

Power lift truck: A 3, 4 or 6 wheel | 
truck, the platform of which is raised 
or lowered by power, and the truck and 
load is carried propelled by power. 

This recommendation, subject to accept- 
ance on the part of the interested ele- 


ments of the industry, will become ef- | 


fective October 1, 1928. It will be re- | 
viewed annually by the Standing Com- 
mittee. The membership of this commit- 
tee is comprised of Robert A. Lesher, 
chairman; J. W. Gerber, of the Southern 
Railway; R. C. Damon, of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; C. 
B. Crockett, of the Society for Electric 
Development; W. A. Meddick, of the 
Lakewood Engineering Co.; Walter C. 


Stuebing, of The Stuebing Cowan Co.; 





and Edwards L. Leeds, of Leeds and Co. | 
Division of | 


R. L. Lockwood, of the 
Simplified Practice, who represented the 
division at the conference, stated that 
the industry would be circularized within 
the near future for signed acceptances 
to the recommendation. He told the con- 


| ference that before the recommendation | 


would be published by the Department | 
of Commerce, at least 80 per cent of the | 


interested elements of the industry, by. 


volume of annual production, must ac- | 


cept the recommendation in writing. 


German Hemp Producers 
Revise Price Agreement 


Reestablishmeitn this summer of the 
apportionment of production arrange- 





| mon and pilchards 
32034, wool and hair, especially rabbit 


YEA 


Commerce 


31988f, chickens, milk-fed, case, in 50 
to 100 crate lots and Long Island ducks 
in 20 barrel lots; *31986°, grain (wheat, 
oats, barley and corn); *31986f, linseed 
meal and cake, and screenings; *31981f, 


macaroni, in 28 pound boxes; 31982f, | 
oyster shells; *32010, radio sets and | 
parts. | 
France: *31991f. canned salmon, lob- 
ster and crabs; *31991f, fruit, dried ! 
(prunes.) 
Germany: 32079, belting, cotton and | 


camel-hair; 32079, belts, rubber and bal- 
ata; 32092, borax and boracie acid; 
32030,bras plates; 32045, calculating and 
bookkeeping machine; 32045, dressing 
machine for cotton warp thread; *32044, 
electric light bulb blowing machinery; 
32017, essences of flowers for perfumes; | 
32096, floor polishes; 31992f, fruit juices, | 
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‘Importer Absolved 4 


In Undervaluation +. 


Cannot Be Charged With 
Each Step in Entry of 
Merchandise. 


4 


a 
9 


New Yorfk, June 30.—Petition of 
Alfaco Brothers for remission of addi- 
tional duties, imposed by the collector 
at this oort for undervaluation of cer- 
tain ‘merchandise on entry, is granted 
in a decision which the United States 
Customs Court has just handed down, 
The court siates that due to misrepre- 
sentation upon the part of the import- 
er’s broker, the goods in question were 
entered at too low a valuation. The 
broker was to have consulted with the 





especially orange juice; 31990f, gut, 
sheep, for making strings for musical 
instruments; 32022, hose pipes for beer 
and wine use; 32089f, molasses, dehy- 
drated; 32091, nitro cellulose solutiags, 
clear; 32017, paraffin in tablets ;320J6, 
pyroxylin lacquer; 32094, pyroxylin lac- 
quer for piano cases; 32009, refrigera- 
tors and units, houschold, electric; 320938, 
rosin and turpentine; *32037, shooks for 
palm oil barrels, new and secondhand; 
32022, sieve leather; 32017, turpentine; 
32096, wood-polishing machines; 32080, 
yarn, cotton. 

Iceland: *31980f, breakfast oats. 

India: *32064, bank, bond and type- 
writer papers; *32064, books, loose-leaf, 
pocket; *32064, carbon paper and type- 
writer ribbons; *32064, duplicators; 
*32064, office and stationery supplies; 
*32064, pencils, penholders and paper 
clips, fountain pens, and styles; *52031, 
strainers and brass fittings for 
steam, gas and water; *32031, pumps, 
hand, for both shallow and deep wells; 
*32085, remnants, piece goods; *32064, 


Traq: 32025, tools, hand. 

Italy: 32063, bicycle chains; 
writing paper. 

Japan: 32095, baking powder chemicals. 

Mexico: 32040, enameling, printing or 
lithographing tin tubes, machinery; 
32040, enamels and inks for finishing 
collapsible tin tubes; 32039, paper-man- 
ufacturing machinery for making paper 
from sawdust. 

Netherlands: 


32069, | 


52065, advertising nov- | 


customs examiner prior to entry and 
informed the importer that he had done 
so. It was found later that he had not 
done this and had entered the goods in- 
correctly. In finding for the importer, 
Judge Tilson writes: 

_ “It is well settled that an importer 
is responsible for the entry of his mer- 
chandise at the proper value, but an 
importer cannot be charged with mak- 
ing each step in the entry of mer- 
chandise in every instance. He must 
have some assistance in these details 
and in this case he entrusted the de- 
tails to his broker. His broker misrepre- 
sented the facts to him and he imme- 
diately discharged him and employed 
another broker. 

“Upon the record in this case we are 
of the opinion that the importer is ens 
titled to the relief sought and so there= 
fore grant the petition.” (Petition No. 
4018-R.) 


Three Cases Appealed. 


The Government has appealed three 
cases to the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals from rulings by the 
lower customs court here. These cases 
involve the classification of women’s 
collars made by embroidering a pattern 
on net, sterilizing apparatus and neck- 
lace of graduated beads. 
| The women’s collars, imported by 
Goldfrank & Company, were held +y 
the United States Customs Court (T. 
D. 42727) to be dutiable at the 75 per 
cent under the second: part of paragraph 





elties, cheap; 32 


; 32066, calculating machines, 
small; 


32066, stationery novelties. 


New Zealand: 52090, hrose, trotting, 
thoroughbreds, two. 

Philippine Island: $2082, silk or 
| rayon mill ends. 

Poland: 32038, road picks, electric 
driven pneumatic; 32058, tools, road- 


working and railway. 
Sweden: 320081, fruit (raisins). 
Uruguay: 32054, machinery for manu- 


| facture of paper cups and bottles. 


Venezuela: 32046, cement mixers, 30; 
32062, containers, confectionery, waxed 
paper, labels, etc; 382062, containers, 
wooden, glass, tin, or pastebook, fancy, 
for display of confectionery. 

Agents. 

Algeria: 32020, oils, crude, fuel and 
Diesel. 

Argentina: 82075, balls, tennis and 
golf, and tennis shoes; 32075, sandals 
and shoes for sport wear; 32075, sport 
clothing, such as sweaters, caps, suits 
and hosiery; 32075, sport goods, such 
as tennis, goif, polo and -swimming 
equipment. 

Australia: 32084, elastic in alk 
widths; 32012, household appliances; 
32012, novelty electrical appliances; 
32012, office appliances; 32012, tools, 
hand; 32051, trench diggers. 

Austria: 32074, carbon paper; 32074, 
office supply novelties. 

Brazil: 32074, carbon paper and type- 
writer ribons; 32072, erasers; 32072, 
glass, laminated, colored and plain; and 
plate crystal glass; 32072, office and 
stationery supplies; 32072, writing and 
blotting papers and Manila wrapping 
paper. 

Canada: 32078, haberdashery; 32078, 
hosiery and underwear. 

Chile: 32097, oils, mineral. 

Czechoslovakia: 32071, automobiles, 
medium priced; 31993f, canned fruit, 
fish and meats; 32071, dental 
cals; 
artificial teeth. 

Denmark: 32058, 
findings. 

Egypt: 32070, buttons, 
pearl, and unmanufactured mother-of- 
pearl; 32026, pipe, iron and 
32033, sole leather, chrome, and light 
upper leather. 

England: 32073, glass for panelling 
and decorative purposes. 

France: 52052, boilers, horizontal and 


shoes and_ shoe 


tubular boilers; 31994f, canned salmon, | 


lobster and crabs; 32006f, canned sal- 
in tomato 


| hair. 


ments and the price agreement which | 


was in effect until the summer of 1926, 
has been agreed to by the German Hemp 
Manufacturers’ Association, to which the 
majority of the hemp spinning mills in 
Germany belong, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner A. Douglas Cook, Berlin, re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce, 
30. The full text of the report 
follows: 

Since the breaking of the former price 
agreements keen competition has re- 
sulted. Raw material prices rose during 
the past season, and alihough produc- 
tion in 1927 was approximately 50 per 
cent higher than in the preceding year, 
the intense competition is said to have 
cut the profits of the manufacturers 
down to a very small margin. 

Under the terms of the new agree- 
ment, which is to be in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1930, uniform sale prices 
for all factories were established, ef- 
fective May 7, 1928, and production 
quotas distributed as of May 1, 1928. 
These agreements apply to all yarns com- 


| posed either wholly or partly of soft 


fiter hemp, and to all kinds of string, 
cord and rope made from hemp or flax. 
No advance in price is planned as yet, 
with the exception of a 3 per cent in- 
crease on string and six-ply threads, ef- 
fective May 15, 1928. 

Member nrills of the association pro- 
duce from 90 to 98 per cent of the total 
German soft fiber hemp manufactured. 





it was planned to invest $6,000,000 in this 
projgct to rrigate about 40,000 acres but 
this’ was found not to be feasible. 

“All the projects of the Northwest 
have very good prospects in the matter 
of crop” returns, particularly. the 
Yakima project, which is largely fruit 
growing,” Mr. Dent said. ‘We hope to 





_ Germany: 32076, advertising special- 
ties; 32005f, apricot kernels; 32056, 
asbestos; 32087, automobiles, 4 to 6 
cylinder, 15 to 60 horsepower, 3 to 5 
passenger, with 4-wheel brakes; 32056, 
belts, driving; 32056, belts, insulators 
and washers; 31995f, beverages (soft 


drinks); 82049, bottling machinery; | 
$2032, box calf, chevreaux; 31984f, | 
canned foods; 31995f, canned foods; | 


31996f, canned fruit, fish and meats: 
31997, canned salmon, pilchards and 


tuna fish; 32021, cascara sagrada bark, | 


seneca root and golden seal root; 
32014, clotn-cutting machines, electric; 
31998, cosmestics, crude drug extracts 
and pharmaceuticals; 32000f, cotton 
seed meal and cake; 31985f, grain 
(corn, oats, and barley); 32027, hard- 
ware, household and shelf; 32013, heels; 
31989f, hominy feed, rice bran, polished 
rice bran, cottonseed meal and cake, 
etc; 32021f, honey; 32050, knitting ma- 
chines, hosiery; 32056, lubricating oils; 
32021, petrolatum and peppermint oil; 
32013 refrigerators household, electri- 
cal; 32015, refrigerators and units, 
household, electrical; 32059, shoe find- 
ings; 32056,- tools, hand, 
wrenches; 32087, trucks, 
+. . tases. 

reland: 32011, refrigerators, se- 
hold electrical. . — 
_ Italy: 32069, carbon paper; 32098, mo- 
tion pictures; 32069, office supplies. 

New Zealand: 82024, butchers’ meat 
choppers, grinders and other automatic 
appliances. 

Norway: 32000f, fruit, fresh; $1999f, 
fruit, fresh and dried; 32000f, grain 
(rye); 31999f, sugar and syrups. 

Porto Rico: 32036, bags and wrapping 
paper; 32036, galvanizing sheets and 
reinforcing materials; 


14% 2 


and 


low pine. 


South Africa: 32028f, breakfast foods, 


tice SAD ee cle, ; 


chemi- | 
32071, dental supplies, especially | 


mother-of- | 


steel; | 


Sauce; | 


especially | 


i 32001f, rice, Blue | 
Rose, milled, Japan; 32036, Southern yel- | 


1452, rather than at 90 per cent uns 
der the first part of said paragraph 
1452. The Government will argue on 
appeal for the higher duty. 

The sterilizing apparatus was covered 
by the lower customs court in Abstract 
5738. while the necklaces of graduated 
beads were covered in Abstract 5671. 





Standards Are Proposed 
For Paper of Asbestos 


Bureau of Standards, is now circulariz- 
ing the industry for signed acceptance 
to Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 19, Asbestos Paper and Asbestos 


by the Standing Committee, according 


Departmentof Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


dustry, by volume of annual produc- 
tion, it will be re-published by the Des 
partment of Commerce. When approved, 
these revised recommendations. will be 
in effect as of July 1,.1928, subject to 
regular annual revision. 

The averaged degree of adherence to 
the recommendation for the past year, 
based on a factual survey, was 76 per 
cent. 
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and other food specialties; 32028f, 


canned fruit and vegetables; 32060, 
clocks, alarm; 32003f, confectionery; 


32028, cotton piece goods; 32029, hard- 
ware, builders’; 32003, heating and cook- 
ing appliances, gasoline and kerosene; 
52028, hosiery, cotton, rayon and silk; 
32003, kitchen utensils. 

South Africa: 52029, metal lath, steel 
sash, etc.; 32029, tools, hand; 32008, 
tools hand (drills and small tools). : 
Spain: 32068, automobile accessories; 
068, motion pictures. "Ss 
Straits Settlements: 32077, dental 
chemicals; 32077, dental equipment, elee- 
tric; 52077, dental instruments and sup- 
plies, including chairs and artificial teeth. 

Sweden: 32002f, fruit, fresh and dried; 
532004f, fruit (apples) fresh and dried; 
32055, paint-spraying machines. 

Switzerland: 88055, vulcanizing fiber 
| in braids, bar and tubes. 

Venezuela: 52007, cotton drills; 32007f, 
fruit (apples and grapes); 32007, silk 
goods. 

Wales: 32019, gasoline, kerosene, ete. 

Yugoslavia, 32057, galoshes; 32057, 
shoes. re 
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BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 


Rates as low as five dollars 
single and six dollars double, 
with bath. Unexcelled food 
and world-renowned service 
which has been accepted as 
the standard of hotel per- 


fection. 























The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shere 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 






Made By His Broker ) 


| Customs Court States Dealer 


The Division of Simplified Practice, « 


Upon receipt of acceptances, represente * 
ative of at least 80 per cent of the in-* 
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Millboard, which was recently revised # 
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Department of Commerce. The full text 4 
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Railroads 


; Efforts to Raise Standard of Employes — 
Of Utilities Through Colleges Explained a eee a 


- Nation-Wide Survey 
| Said to Be Started 


Secretary-Manager of Electric 
Association in Minnesota and 
Dakotas Examined. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 29 by 
John Wilbur Lapham, of Minne- 
apolis, secretary-manager of the 
North Central Electric Association, 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
June 30, and concludes as follows, 
together with excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 81: 

Q. This meeting with Ruggles, how did 
that come about? How did he happen to 
come there? 

A. As I understand it, the dean was 
making a trip into each geographich 
division to contact with the utilities ex- 
executives and the schools. 

Q. Do you know by whom he was em- 
loyed to do that? A. I think by the 
Yational Electric Light Association. 

Q. And it is part of a nation-wide 
movement that has been inaugurated by 
the N. E. L. A. under his leadership, is 
that right? A. As I understand it. 

Q. Was the subject of establishing 
utility courses, of public utility courses 
jn the colleges discussed? A. No; 
don’t think it was. I think it was en- 
tirely a matter of going over the ques- 
tionnaire and the cooperation between 
the utilities and the educational institu- 
tions. 

Q. What is the purpose of all this 
investigation and talk? A..Well, I think 


it is to improve the personnel of the | 


companies, to get better men for em- 
ployment in the companies of the coun- 
try. 

Q. How is this discussion on this ques- 
tionnaire going to improve the person- 
nel? 

A. It will probably result in con- 

‘tact which will enable the light and 
power companies to get graduates from 
the universities that are instructed in 
matters of public utility, economics, and 
public utility technique. 

Q. How are they going to be instructed 
in college, in public utility economics, 
and public utility technique if there 
aren’t any courses in the colleges deal- 
ing with these subjects? A.I think 
there will be courses dealing with these 
subjects. 

Q. Is it the purpose of this Ruggles’ 
survey to find out to what extent tle col- 
leges are instructing the students in util- 
ity economics and utility technique, as 
you call it? A.I think that is one of 
the purposes. 

Q. And those institutions where the 
courses are not being put into effect, to 
see that they were put into effect, wasn’t 
that it? A. That will come later. 

Q. Isn’t that the purpose, to find out 
which colleges do not have and which 
colleges do have them? A. It may be, 
and it may not be, as far as I know. I 
don’t know. 

Q. Well, how will just finding out 
about it lead to the result you just spoke 
about, this improving the personnel of 
the employees of the utility companies? 
A. That is the desire of the utility com- 
panies, as I have heard it expressed. 

Q. That won’t happen, if they just find 
out what colleges are not teaching it. 
A. Well, that is true. They will have to 
put courses into effect that will make as 
efficient employees for the utilities as 
possible. 

Q. Was there anything said in either 
of these meetings on the subject of text- 
books being used in the schools? A. I 
don’t think so. . 

Q. Do you know what is referred to as 
the Chattanooga conference? <A. That 
conference, that is called the Southern 
Appalachian Power Conference, October 
15, 1927. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Stewart 
attended that meeting or not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody paid 
gem for his time or his expense going 

o it? 


A. I don’t know whether the Com- | 
mittee on Relation of Electricity to Agri- | 
culture paid him or somebody else paid | 


me but I imagine he was paid for that 
rip. 

Q. Does that Committee on Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture have a fund 
that does not come from your own? 
had in that fund? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how much money they 
statement of that fund in toto here. 


Professor Stewart 
Paid Expenses on Trip 


Who contribute the money to that 


fund? A. That fund was collected before | 


I became secretary-manager of the 
North Central Electric Association. 

_. Q. How much money has been put in? 
A. As I remember it, the total amount 
of the fund was $7,500. 


amounted to ? A. That 
amount they ever collected. 

Q. Here is a check for $188.07 to Pra- 
fessor E. A. Stewart, on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1925. What was that for? A. 
That covered expenses of Professor 
Stewart’s trip to Ontario in August, 
1925, to investigate rural eletcrification 
et in Ontario at the request of the 

innesota Committee. 

Q. That was the trip as a result of which 


is the 


| Blectricity to Agriculture. Ohio project Statement Is Made 





A. | 
A. Yes, sir; I have a | 


near Columbus, conferred with rura 
men in Pennsylvania. ’ 

Q. Why was the check made to cash 
instead of direct to Professor Stewart, 
if you know? A. I think at the time this 
was made out Professor Stewart was in 
the Hillerest Hospital at Minneapolis. 
He had an appendicitis operation. It 
was made in order that he could get 
the cash. 

Q. Where and when was this document 
which is now marked 1756 prepared? 
A. I think this was prepared in Mich- 
igan. 
eo. How did it come into your posses- 
sion? A. It was sent to me by mail. By 
the Michigan Publicity Utility Informa- 
tion Bureau. 


Questioned on Talks 


Before Women’s Clubs 


Q. Did you give this document any 
cireulation in your territory? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you learn what use had been 
made of it in the State of Michigan? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Except as the document itself may 
show? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy: This is a memorandum 
that was prepared in Michigan from evi- 
dently two sources of work done by the 
Michigan League of Women Voters on 
the subject of Government ownership. I 
offer it in evidence. 

Q. I see that you have had some cor- 
respondence with this Mrs. Bayliss, 
whose expenses were paid to one of your 
meetings we saw this morning? A. She 
talked to one of our commercial meet- 
ings. 

Q. Sh 
Federation of Women’s Clubs? 
is right. 

Q. Will you tell us again what the 
subject was she talked on? A. What 
the women want to know about electri- 
cal appliances in thg home. I think 
that was her topic. 

Q. Did she ever make any other 
speeches for you? A. That is all. 

Q. You have been in touch with other 
ladies in the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, have you not? A. That 
is all. 

Q. Here is a letter to Mrs. J. P. Camp- 
bell, Second District, Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, that you wrote? 
A. I may have written out at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Bayliss to the chairman 
of each district asking them if they 


She is president of the Minnesota 
A, That 


| wanted to talk on the manner in which 








electrical appliances relieved drudgery 
in the home. 

Q. Were those talks given? A. I have 
given three or four of them in three or 
four districts there. 

Q. Before women’s clubs? A. Before 
the Federation of each local district, that 
is, three or four local districts, I should 
say. 

Q. You said nothing about the prog- 
ress made by electric companies? A. 
Very little, if any. 

Q. Nothing about the appliances which 
have been developed in the industry? 
A. I went into the development of the 
electrical industry as far as relieving 
the drudgery of the women in the home 
is concerned. I may have talked a little 
bit about the development of the indus- 
try, but I attempted to stick pretty 
close to the drudgery idea. 

Q. Nothing about State regulation? 
A. Now, I had an idea—— 

Q. Just answer the question. A. No, 
sir. - 

Q. Or Government operation? A. No. 

Q. Or municipal ownership? <A. No. 

Q. Any refernece to Muscle Shoals? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Or to Boulder Dam? A. No, sir. 

Q. Nothing that presented the util- 
ities in a favorable light at all? A. I 
was talking from the standpoint of re- 
lieving drudgery in the home and pre- 
sented it in about as favorable a light 
as I know how to present it. 

Q. When these women’s federation 
clubs want these talks and exhibits and 
appliances, it gives the utility companies 
a good opportunity to make friends, 
doesn’t it? A. To develop the business 


; and make friends, yes. 


Q. And to establish contacts which 
are useful in other lines aside from those 
that relate strictly to electrical appli- 
ances, doesn’t it? A. I presume that 
we establish good will. 

That is one of the reasons why 


| after you heard from Mrs. Bayliss you 


wrote to your companies and advocated 
that they should make these exhibits, 
isn’t it? A. That is one of the reasons. 
Q. And that appears by a letter at- 
tached to Exhibit 1757? A. Yes. 
Q. Mrs. Bayliss wrote you this letter 
August 4, 1927, and you sent out a form 


| letter to the— A. (interrupting) Manu- 


facturers and jobbers of the State of 


| Minnesota. 


Questioned on Telegrams 


On Swing-Johnson Bill 


Q. Did you put on the “Romance of 


| Power” with slides at meetings of these 
| federations, these district federations? 


i A. I hav : 
Q. Was that the largest sum it ever | I have not 


only | 


That came later. 
Q. Mr. Pack, that you have spoken 
about a number of times, is vice presi- 


| dent of the Northern States Power Com- 


| pany? 


he wrote this pamphlet dealing with the | 


Ontario situation? A. Yes. 

Q. His expenses were paid 
power companies? A. Yes. By this fund 
which was raised by the power com- 
panies. 

Q. Here is a check for $200 to Pro- 
fessor E. A. Stewart, on the 22nd of 
March, 1926. What was that for? A. 
That was expenses of Professor Stewart 
on his second trip in March, 1926, to 

submit his Ontario report to the offi- 


| eials of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- | 


mission. 
. Q. Here is a check on March 1, 1928, 
| for cash, amounting to $199.63. Do you 
‘know what that was for? A. That was 
expenses of Professor Stewart in visit- 
a number of rural projects in other 

tes.. This Wisconsin project, the of- 
ficers of the Committee on Relation of 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of rail- 
ways will be found on 
pages 4 and 8. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Net from railroad 
' Taxes and uncollected rev. 


| 


| 


2 | tics? 
by the | cal relationships. 


A. At Minneapolis, yes. 

.Q. That is one of the larger compa- 
nies, is it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you happen to know whether in 
January, 1927, there was a meeting of 
some sort at the town of Mankato? A. 
Mankato. 

Q. Mr. Pack is a very active man in 
the State, is he not? A. Yes. 

Q. Does he take an active part in poli- 
A. I do not know about his politi- 


He knows a great many people in 
os State, I presume? A, I presume he 
oes, 


Q. A great many people who are not 


By T. J. Grayson 


Misstatements and False Infer- 
ences Relating to University 
of Pennsylvania Charged. 


in the electrical companies? A, I im- 


agine that is true. 


Q. Perhaps many legislators? 
presume he knows some. 

A man who is interested in poli- 
A. I presume so, 

Q. Do you know whether he was in 
Mankato in the early part of 1927? A. 
I do not know. 

Q. Do you recall that about that time 
there was a telegram came in from Mr. 
Oxley of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, relative to the Swing-Johnson 
bill? A. I do not know anything about 
that, Judge. 

Q. Do you know how it happened that 
on the 17th of January, 1927, there were 
a great number of telegrams sent from 
Mankato to Senator Shipstead on the 
subject of the Swing-Johnson bill? A. 
No, sir. I know nothing whatsoever 
about it. This is the first time I have 
heard anything about it. 

Q. You do not know how these dif- 
ferent people happened to be in Man- 
kato, at that particular time? A. I do 
not know anything about it. 

Q. Or nothing about the suggestion 
which led to the sending of this particu- 
lar telegram? <A. The first I have ever 
heard about it. 

Q. Did you ever know of any efforts 
made in your territory at all to any peo- 
ple at home communicated with Senators 
or Congressmen relative to the Swing- 
Johnson bill? A. No, sir. 

Q. The suggestion never has been 
made in your hearing by any utility 
man? A. Never has, no, sir. 

Q. That legislation could be influenced 
that way? A. Never have; no. 

Q. Do you know a man named M. F. 
Sullivan? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or B. D. Grogan? A. I do not. 

. Fred W. Kruse? A. No, sir. 

. J. J. Flachsenham? A. No, sir. 
. Charles T. Taylor? A. No, sir. 
. Herman I. Goff? A. No, sir. 

. W. D. Willard? A. No, sir. 

Q. F. Braden Clements? A. No, sir. 

&. Do you know a man named Peevie 
connected with a bank? A. No, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: We will ad- 
journ this hearing until May 81, 1928, at 
10 o’clock a. m. We are adjourning on 
mn of tomorrow being Decoration 

aye 


A. I 


tics? 


The hearing was called to order on 
May 31. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Come to 
order. Proceed, Mr. Chief Counsel. 

Mr. Healy: Mr. Grayson asked the 
opportunity to come here and make a 
statement under oath. He is here and 
the opportunity is available. 

Theodore J. Grayson was called as a 
witness and testified as follows: 

Commissioner McCulloch: Give your 
name in full. 

The Witness: Theodore J. Grayson, 
2203 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, 

(The witness reading from a state- 
ment): 

If the Commission please, I wired your 
honorable body on May 7, 1928, that the 
press dispatches of certain testimony 
given before your Commission, which 
testimony involves the University of 
Pennsylvania and me certainly, contain 
certain inaccuracies which lead to in- 
evitable inferences which are most un- 
fair and unjust to the University and 
myself. Believing as I do that your 
Commission desires to get at the truth 
of every situation which you investi- 
gate, I desire to lay before you the ex- 
act facts, so far as I know them, in con- 
nection with the testimony above men- 
tioned. 

Also, since telegraphing you, I have 
obtained a copy of the official report of 
the proceedings before the Federal Trade 
Commission covering the hearing of May 
4, 1928, including the testimony of Maj. 
J. S. S. Richardson, director of the Joint 
Committee of Public Utility Associa- 
tions. I have read the stenographic re- 
port with care, and find that it is in- 
accurate in several important partic- 
ulars. 

I think I may clarify the situation if 
I may divide this statement so as to 
indicate the chief topics as to which I 
desire to be heard. The most important 
of these is with regard to the misstate- 
ments, and false inferences relating to 
the University of Pennsylvania. On page 
1505 of the stenographic report, I do not 
know whether you eall it folio 1505 or 
not, but I think it is page 1505 of the 
stenographic report, Judge Healy began 
to interrogate Major Richardosn regard- 
ing the special courses in regulation and 
operation of public utilities given at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He also im- 
mediately showed Major Richardson Ex- 
hibit No. 1202, which it is stated, is a 
copy of a letter written by Major Rich- 
ardson to Mr. Ellicot S. Belden, director, 
United Power and Light Corporation, 
Abilene, Kans. The full text of this let- 
ter is not given, but apparently Judge 
Healy read to Major Richardson the fol- 
lowing quotation from the letter, viz: 

“We laid the groundwork circumspectly 
and with care, so that the actual sug- 
gestion that such a course be started 
came from the faculties of the institu- 
tions themselves. The rest was routine.” 

The rest of Major Richardson’s testi- 
mony on page 1507 apparently indicates 
that he confirmed the foregoing quoted 
statement, leaving the clear inference 
that through me, he as the agent for the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Loree Directorship 


By President! Haile 


Railroad Man Declares Re- 
moval Would Be Ad- 
verse to Public 
Interest. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

In reply'to Mr. Moore, Mr. Haile said 
the direct competition between the M.- 
K.-T. and the Kansas City Southern is 
so small as to be insignificant but that 
there is “indirect”? competition as to 
“overhead” traffic among all the lines 
of the Southwest. Thomas Healy, di- 
rector of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Inquiry, objected to bringing in ref- 
erences to the other lines, saying that 
if that question was to be gone into 
“‘we would be here for some time.” 

Comissioner Farrell said he assumed 
the purpose was to show that whether 
any suppression of competition between 
the two lines would be substantial in 
view of the general competition of the 
southwestern lines, but Mr. Duff replied 
that the issue in this case is as to sup- 
pression of competition between the K, 
C. S., M.-K.-T. and Cotton Belt. Com- 
missioner Farrell said that as he had 
allowed testimony as to the Cotton Belt 
he felt he was obliged to allow Mr. 
Moore <o show the other side. 

Mr. Haile then said there was no sub- 
stantial competition between the K, C. S. 
and the Cotton Belt because of their lo- 
eation. He also said there was strong 
competition between the Rock Island and 
the Frisco, and when this was objected 
to, Mr. Moore said the purpose was to 
show that the Commission had allowed 
men to be directors of both of those com- 
panies in spite of the competition. Mr. 
Duff said the policy of the Commission 
has been more recently shown in the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie directorate case, 
in which it denied applications of officers 
of the New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio and Nickel Plate for authority to 
serve as directors of the Wheeling com- 
pany. 

When Mr. Duff asked how Mr. Loree 
came to become a member of the M.-K.- 
T. board Mr. Haile said he had no direct 
knowledge. 

“Be candid, Mr. Haile,” said Mr. Duff. 

“Has it not been testified that it was 
because the Kansas City Southern had 
bought 250,000 shares of the M.-K.-T. 
stock and later acquired another 100,000, 
and the M.-K.-T. had acquired con- 
trol of the Cotton Belt which enable the 
K. C. S. in 1926 to elect a majority of 
the Katy board?” Mr. Haile replied that 
he had no direct connection with the 
matter at that time. 

“I am trying to make the point that 
he did not come onto the board because 
of his eminence and ability,” said Mr. 
Duff, “but because he was put there by 
the Kansas City Southern, and that he 
was kept there.” 

Is Against Extension. 

“I wouln’t say that,” replied Mr. 
Haile, ‘‘it was understood that the Kan- 
as City Southern’s holdings of M.-K.-T. 
stock were to be disposed of and yet he 
was reelected.” 

Mr. Duff also asked if there had not 
been a clash of interests between the K. 
C. S. and the M.-K.-T. as to whether the 
latter should acquire the Chicago & Al- 
ton. Mr, Haile said he would not say it 
amounted to a clash but that he now 
thought the M.-K.-T. should remain a 
St. Louis line rather than to extend to 
Chicago, although at one time he had 
thought the situation might require ,the 
southwestern lines to extend to Chicago. 

Mr. Duff also asked a series of ques- 
tion, which were objected to by Mr. 
Moore, as to whether Mr. Loree had 
exerted his influence to prevent the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas from  acquir- 
ing the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine Railway. Mr. Duff said that after 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas had stated in 
its merger application that it would be 
willing to take over such short lines 
as the Commission should direct and 
that he had written Mr. Haile to ask 
if his line would be included. Mr. 
Haile had replied that it was not the 
intention to do so and Mr. Duff said he 
wanted to ask if this reply had been 
influenced by Mr. Loree, who, he said, 
had consistently endeavored to prevent 
the extension of the Waco line into the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur district as a 
competitor of the Kansas City Southern. 

After some argument among counsel 
Commissioner Farrell said it would not 
be proper in this case to determine 
whether or not the Katy should take 
over the Waco line but he allowed Mr. 
Haile to answer the question and he 
said he had not referred the correspond- 
ence to Mr. Loree nor discussed it with 
him, except that in going over the sit- 
uation of all the connecting short lines 
he had mentioned the Waco line as not 
being entitled to consideration because 
it did not come within 100 miles of the 
Katy line. “I never discussed with Mr. 
Loree the question of taking it over be- 
cause it seemed so absurd,” said Mr. 
Haile. 

Mr. Duff said it never had been denied 
that one of the reasons the Kansas City 
Southern desired control of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas was to prevent the de- 
velopment of his line in connection with 
it in such a way as to make it a com- 
petitor of the Kansas City Southern at 
Port Arthur, Mr. Moore said “that is so 
frivolous as not to deserve further con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. Haile said in reply to a question 
that he did not know whether Mr. Loree 
became a member of the board of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, pursuant to a 
general plan of consolidation of the com- 
panies. 

Commissioner Farrell permitted Mr. 
Mr. Moore’s objection, testimony by C. 
Mr. More’s objection, testimony by C. 
N. Whitehead, president of the M.-K.- 
T., now deceased. Myr. Healy explained 
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Rate Decisions 


Rate Hearings Scheduled by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have just 
been assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as follows: 

Finance No. 6974.—Application of the Read- 
ing Company to acquire control of the 
Mount Carmel Railroad by lease, July 5, 
Harrisburg, Pa. before Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission, 

No. 18672.—Hoboken Manufacturers’ Rail- 
road Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al., July 13, New 
York, Examiner J. E. Smith. 

Finance No. 6596.—Application of Belle- 
fonte Central Railroad to construct line; 
Finance No. 6627, application of Belle- 
fonte Central to acquire line; and No. 
20952, petition of Bellefonte Central Rail- 
road v. Pennsylvania Railroad, requesting 
permission to use terminal facilities of 
the Pennsylvania at Tyrone, Pa, July 
16, Washington, oral argument before 


Division 4. 

No. 20516—George B. Hild, E. G. Hitt, 
Joseph Moudry, and as the executive com- 
mittee ‘representing protective committee 
of holders of securities issued by Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, July 
17, Washington, oral argument before 
Division 4, 


New Schedules of Rates 
On Coal Tar Suspended 


By an order entered June 30 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8128, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 1, 1928, until 
February 1, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 94 to Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. Co’s. tariff I. C. C. No. A-15251. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on coal tar, carloads, 
from Woodward and Ensley, Ala., to cer- 
tain points in Tennessee, and in some 
instances to cancel the commodity rates 
and apply higher class rates in lieu 
thereof. 


Higher Rates Suspended 
On Hosiery From Mill 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3127, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from July 1, 1928, until 
February 1, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 79 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s 
I. C. C. No. A-541, Supplement No. 43 
to Agent J. J. Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 
466, and in numerous other agency 
tariffs. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
increase rates on hoisery, any quantity, 
from southern mill points to points in 
Official, Southern and Western Classi- 
fication territories. 


Time for Construction a 
Of Line Is Extended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced June 30 action taken by Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases on its 
finance docket as follows: 

Order in F. D. No. 2556, construction 
and operation of line by Jefferson South- 
western, extending to November 1, 1928, 
the time for completing construction, 
but leaving unchanged the time hereto- 
fore allowed for the retention of excess 
earnings, approved. 


that Mr. Whitehead’s testimony relates 
to the relationship between the Kansas 
City Southern, the “Katy” and the Cotton 
Belt, and is pertinent in the present pro- 
ceeding. 

R. C. Duff, of Houston, testifying as 
president of the Waco, Beaumont, Trin- 
ity & Sabine Railway and on behalf of 
other intervenors, declared that, as a re- 
sult of influence exerted by Mr. Loree 
over the M.-K.-T., the assistance of the 
“Katy” to the Waco company was with- 
drawn. He did not urge, he said, that 
the Waco company should be merged 
with the “Katy,” but did seek a traffic 
alliance that would permit the Waco to 
extend its line to Port Arthur. 

Referring to Mr. Loree’s “implacable 
oposition” to any affiliation between the 
M.-K.-T. and the Waco, Mr. Duff de- 
clared: 

“I have pleaded with the Commission 
to do something to take these big sys- 
tems off my neck. The “Katy” was my 
friend until Mr. Loree got hold of it. 
I am trying to get justice.” . 

Mr. Duff presented, for introduction as 
part of his present testimony, his testi- 
mony in the Southwestern unification 
case to show the exceedingly distressed 
condition of the Waco company’s proper- 
ties and Mr. Loree’s attitude. Mr. Moore 
objected. 

The objection was sustained by Com- 
missioner Farrell. Mr. Duff appealed 
for a ruling by the Commission, and 
Commissioner Farrell said the record 
would be referred to the Commission 
with a copy of the testimony offered. 

Anti-Trust Charges Barred. 

Mr. Duff said that, after repeated ef- 
forts to induce the Kansas City Southern 
to dispose of its stock in the M.-K.-T., he 
had filed September 10, 1927, a com- 
plaint with the Commission, asking it to 
proceed against the company under the 
Clayton anti-trust law and require it to 
divest itself of its stock in the M.-K.-T. 

Commissioner Farrell said that the 
Commission is proceeding in a separate 
case under that complaint, but that he 
would have to exclude testimony relat- 
ing to the anti-trust case from this pro- 
ceeding. ‘ 

When Commissioner Farrell repeated 
that the cases must be kept separate, be- 
cause the Commission has not yet found 
that there was any violation of the Clay- 
ton law, Mr. Duff noted an exception 
from the ruling, to be referred to the 
full commission. Mr. Meyer said he also 
had written to the Commission, asking 
it to institute Clayten law proceedins, 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


May 
; 1928 

Freight revenue ...+..++2 16,502,256 
Passenger revenue «-.ceee 1,990,389 
Total, incl. other revs.... 19,786,221 
Maintenance of way ...... 2,375,569 
Maintenance of equipment. 4,073,011 
Transportation expenses .. 6,809,089 
Total expenses incl. other.. 14,622,128 
5,164,093 
809,776 
4,854,317 
4,081,375 
5,637.54 
73.9 


Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Nct after rents 

Aver. miles operated...... 
Operating ratio ....eccese: 


18,015,809 
21,528,887 


15,699,571 


Months 
1927 
85,254,702 
10,239,937 
101,883,210 
12,531,615 
22,398,678 
36,697,354 
78,089,876 
23,793,334 
5,334,735 
18,458,599 
17,306,278 
5,642.88 
16.6 


Five 

1928 
76,110,322 
9,440,910 
91,397,840 
11,877,084 
20,071,534 
33,676,521 
72,351,404 
19,046,436 
4,402,936 
14,643,500 
13,418,391 
5,637.54 

79.2 


1927 
2,204,074 


2,787,278 
4,392,742 
7,157,573 


5,829,516 
1,104,042 
4,725,274 
4,343,562 
5,642.88 
12.9 


May 

1928 
7,257,075 
1,259,342 
9,391,229 
1,380,416 
2,042,921 
2,499,625 
6,705,523 
2,685,706 

701,689 
1,984,067 
1,710,144 

3,713.08 

71.4 


Union Pacific Railroad. 
Five Months 

1927 1928 1927 
5,987,371 33,672,479 28,678,498 
1,333,922 5,535,398 5,864,866 
8,140,704 42,829,619 38,091,261 
1,341,237 4,998,571 4,835,551 
1,771,685 9,441,189 8,512,655 
2,238,883 11,943,913 11,146,885 
6,118,802 29,703,205 27,793,327 
2,021,902 13,126,414 10,297,934 

711,067 38,401,251 3,555,491 
1,310,885 9,725,063 6,742,443 
1,143,906 8,600,854 6,167,245 

3,714.29 3,711.89 3,714.29 

15.2 69.4 73.0 


1928 
1,157,129 
2,172,944 
8,534,372 

437,293 

413,961 
1,361,559 
2,345,257 
1,189,115 

281,291 
957,824 
799,741 

403.95 


Long Island Railroad. 
May Five Months 
1927 1928 1927 
1,099,577 4,665,748 4,753,384 
2,276,624 9,606,953 9,587,924 
8,595,275 15,208,505 15,355,715 
565,431 2,096,052 2,559,315 
566,012 2,554,886 2,818,209 
1,408,099 6,681,751 6,892,315 
2,670,989 11,902,183 12,921,006 
924,286 3,306,322 2,434,709 
218,301 620,109 599,079 
705,985 2,686,213 1,835,630 
497,815 2,021,869 1,013,671 
401.45 403.95 401.45 
14.3 18.3 84.1 


7 pune 


66.4 


Ex Parte 88.—Reparation on _ intrastate 
traffic, Oklahoma, July 17, Kansas City, 
Mo., before Commissioner Porter and 
Examiner Ames. 

Finance No. 6567.—Joint application of 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Missis- 
sippi Valley Company to abandon the 
Monticello branch, July 18, Washington, 
oral argument before Division 4. 

Finance No. 6958.—Application of Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway to acquire 
control of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway by purchase of capital 
stock, July 23, Washington, Examiner 
Davis. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13470.— 
Relating to rates prescribed in Docket 
No. 13494, Southern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, 100 I. C. C, 518, July 24, Atlanta, 
arene Assistant Director of Traffic, R. V. 

itt. 

No. 20719.—-Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
Traffic Bureau v. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway et al., July 26, Des Moines, 
Examiner Cummings and Olentine. 

No. 20782.—Rock Island Chamber of Com- 
meree Traffic Bureau et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., July 
26, Des Moines, Examiners Cummings and 
Olentine. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases just made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 14454—Wyoming Coal Company et al. 
v. Virginian Railway Company, et al. 
Decided June 4, 1928. 

1. Upon further hearing, findings by divi- 
sion 3 in Nos. 14454 and 138382, 96 I. C, C. 
359, and 98 I. C. C. 488, that the rates on 
coal, in carloads, from mines on the Vir- 
ginian Railway in the New River district of 
West Virginia to interstate destinations, 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
affirmed. Also found that the withdrawal 
by defendants of the rates prescribed in the 
prior reports via the route of the Virginian 
Railway to Deepwater, W. Va., and the 
Cheaspeake & Ohio Railway beyond, is not 
justified and that the rates should be con- 
tinued in effect via that route. 


2. Rates on coal, in carloads, from mines 
on the Virginia Railway of complainants in 
No. 14454 to interstate destinations on the 
lines of defendants and named or desig- 
nated in the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
tariff I. C. C. No. 10218, found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudical. Reasonable and 
nonprejudical rates prescribed for the 
future. 

3. Findings in prior report by division 5, 
in Nos, 14831, 115 I. C. C, 118, that defend- 
ants’ failure to arrange for the extension 
of the same service and facilities to com- 
plainants’ mines as they accord certain 
other mines does not result in unjust dis- 
crimination or undue prejudice, and that 
the combination rates on coal from com- 
plainants’ mines to eastern interstate desti- 
nations on or via the other line were not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudical, modified to the extent 
that the combination rates to interstate 
destinations on the other line are here 
found unreasonable nd unduly prejudical 
to the extent they exceed the New River 
district basis of rates. Reasonable and 
nonprejudical rates prescribed for the 
future. 

4. Findings in prior report by division 5, 
in No. 14498, 115 I. C. C. 147, that defend- 
ants’ failure to make arrangements whereby 
complainant’s mine would receive car serv- 
ice from the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
was not unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory, or unduly prejudical, and that com- 
bination rates on coal from complainant’s 
mine to eastern interstate destinations on 
or via the other line were not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
prejudicial, modified to the extent that the 
combination rates to interstate destina- 
tions on the other line are here found un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudical to the 
extent they exceed the Néw River district 
basis of rates, which finding also covers 
certain shipments made by complainant 
prior to February 14, 1922. Waiver of out- 
standing undercharges 6n such shipments 
authorized, and reasonable and nonprejudi- 
cal rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 17020.—American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
of California et al. v. Southern Pacific 
Company et al. Decided June 12, 1928. 

1. Refrigeration charges on melons, in 
carloads, from points in California Group 
A to certain interstate destinations found 
applicable to cantaloupes and not unrea- 
sonable, 

2. Refrigeration charges on melons, in 
carloads, from points in California Group 
B and Nevada Group B to certain interstate 
destinations found applicable to cantaloupes 
but unreasonable. 

3. Refrigeration charges on melons, in 
carloads, from points in California Group 
B and Arizona Group B to all interstate 
destinations and on lettuce, in carloads, 
from the same points to points in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado 
east of and ineluding Colorado common 
points, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and 
points east thereof found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial as compared with cor- 
responding charges from California Group 
A to the same points. 

4. Refrigeration charges on lettuce, in 
carloads, from California Group B and 
Arizona Group B to interstate destinations 
other than those embraced in the next pre- 
ceding paragraph and on green vegetables, 
other than lettuce, in carloads, to all in- 
terstate destinations found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudical. Findings in ori- 
ginal report in No, 15072, 109 I. C. C, 472, 
modified. 

5. Reasonable and nonprejudical charges, 
or bases for charges, prescribed for the 
future, 

6. Fourth-section relief denied. 


Anthracite Output 
Declines During Week 


Soft Coal, Liquite and Coke 


Show Increase. 


_ The total proauction of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended June 23, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimaed at 8,390,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the revised estimate for the 
preceding week, this shows an increase 
fo 48,000 tons, or 0.6 per cent. Produc- 
tion in the week of 1927 corresponding 
with that of June 23 amounted to 8,- 
479,000 tons, according to a report made 
public June 80 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of a summary 
of the report follows: 

Preliminary telegraphic returns, fur- 
nished by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, indicate that loadings on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of the present week 
(June 25-30) amounted to approximately 
54,536 cars as against 63,378 cars in 
the preceding week. 

The production of anthracite again de- 
clined sharply during the week ended 
June 23. The total output, including 
dredge and washery coal, is estimated 
at 1,083,000 net tons. Compared with 
the output in the preceding week, this is 
a decrease of 135,000 tons, or 11.1 


Charles Hayden Not 
Permitted to Take 
Seat as Directe 


jE ae Cancels Permissio 
Extended to Chairman of 


Board of Rock Island 
System. 


The Interstate Commerce Commisgid 
has revoked its authorization to Gparld 
Hayden, chairman of the board of direq 
tors of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa 
cific Railroad, to serve on the board q 
directors of the St. Louis Southwester' 
Railway. Action taken by Division 
was announced on June 30 as follows: 


At the time Mr. Hayden was a 
thorized to act as a director of the Cot 
ton Belt, the Rock Island had pendin 
before the Commission an applicatio 
for authority to acquire control of th 
Cotton Belt. That plan subsequentl 
was dropped without a final decision b 
the Commission and the Rock Islan 
sold its stock in the Cotton Belt to th 
Kansas City Southern Railway. 

Provisional Authority. 

The record reveals, the report of Divi 
sion 4 says, that the Rock Island and th 
Cotton Belt are in active competition. I 
is pointed out that the authority granted 
to Mr. Hayden was provisionel. 

“We are unable to find, upon the ex 
isting facts,” the report concludes, “tha 
the holding by the applicant of the posi 
tion of director of the St. Louis South 
western Railway Company, while con 
tinuing to act as director of the Chi 
cago, Rock Island & Pacifis Railway 
Company would not adversely affect 
public or private interest.” 

The report of Division 4 was accoti 
panied by an order in Finance Docket 
No. 1636, Sub 1, vacating the order en 
tered May 8, 1925, authorizing Mr. Hay: 
den to hold a directorship in the Cot 
ton Belt. 


Directorship Order Revoked. 

The report of Division 4 follows i 
full text: 

On May 8, 1925, we entered an orde 
authorizing Charles Hayden to hold, un 
til further order of the Commission, the 
position of director of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company, while 
continuing to hold, pursuant to prio 
authorization, the position of directo 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company. 

_The order contained the following pro- 
viso: 

“Provided, however, that in event the 
Commission shall deny the application! 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Racific 
Railway Company for authority ac 
quire control of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company, under para- 
graph (2), section 5 of the act, now pend- 
ing in Finance Docket No. 4809, the 
authority herein granted shall cease at 
the expiration of 30 days after the date 
of any order denying such application, 
and this order shall not thereafter be in 
force and effect.” , 


Other Directors Resign. 


At the time the application was filed 
the capital stock of the St. Louis South- 
western outstanding in the hands of the 
publie consisted of $19,893,650 preferred 
and $16,356,100 common, of which the 
Rock Island then owned $13,348,000 of 
the preferred and $1,578,800 common. 
The applicant was, authorized to act as 
director of the St: Louis Southwestern 
primarily to represent the large hold- 
ings of the Rock Island. 

On the same day the order in the in- 
stant proceeding was entered, J. E, Gor- 
man, Nathan L. Amster, and Marcus L. 
Bell, representing the Rock Island in- 
terests, were also authorized to act as 
directors of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
In each instance the respective orders 
contained the proviso above set out. 

Subsequent to the entry of the order 
in this proceeding the Rock Island dis- 
posed of all the capital stock of the 
St. Louis Southwestern owned by it, and 
on October 27, 1925, by authority of its 
board of directors, withdrew its pend- 
ing application in Finance Docket No. 
4809 for authority to acquire control of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, by purchase of capital stock. 
Thereafter Messrs. Gorman, Amster, an 
Bell resigned as directors of the § 
Louis Southwestern and their resigna- 
tions were accepted, but the applicant 
has continued to act in that capacity. 


Active Competition. 


The record shows that the Rock Is- 
land and the St. Louis Southwestern 
are in active competition in various 
parts of the southern and southwestern 
territory. We are unable to find, upon 
the existing facts, that the holding by 
the applicant the position of director 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, while continuing to act as 
director of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company would not ad- 
versely affect public or private interest. 

The order entered in this proceeding 
on May 8, 1925, authorizing the appli- 
cant to hold the position of director of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company will be vacated and set aside, 
An appropriate order will be entered, 


Decisions on Rates 


In Southwest Changed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rates, and carload classification excep- 
tions, on so-called “untreated” commodi- 
ties, viz,, commodities other than those 
on which rates were specifically pre- 
scribed. 

This will have the effect of holding in 
force, pending further disposition, the 
present carload commodity rates, or the 
present class rates subject to such 
classification exceptions, as the case mey 
be. In other words the present carload 
charges will remain in effect as to such 
traffic. 

The Commission has also suspended 
the new tariffs, supplements and items 
in so far as they have the effect of can- 
celling existing carload commodity rates 
applicable on import or export traffic, 

The Commission has not yet passed 
upon other requests for suspension which 
deal with other features of the tariffs 
as filed. 


cent. Production during the week in 
1927 corresponding with that of June 23 
amounted to 1,585,000 tons. The cumu- 
lative output for the year 1928 no 
stands at 35,978,000 tons, a decrease of. , 
3,651,000 tons in comparison with the 


per | same period last year, 
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By Continued from Page 1. 
all central and reserve banks are off- 
spring of the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street. 

It is nevertheless true that in a sur- 
vey of central banking institutions it 
is the variations from type and the dif- 
ferences among them that constitute 
the chief matter of interest. The prob- 
Jems that present themselves to the 
management of these institutions may 
be one in application of principles but 

nless the principles are tempered in 
heir application by considerations of 
latitude and longitude, in brief by the 

exercise of a sound discretion in dealing 
ith the particular conditions that sur- 
ound them, the results do not usually 
rove satisfactory. 


Reserve Banks Variants 


Df Bank of England 
Central banking is not—certainly not 
et—an exact science and the wise prac- 
~ of the art of central banking is for 
ry qualities of mind than the habit 
if Thhitetion. That this is appreciated in 
en in differences to be found in the 
pws under which the institutions are 
rganized in different countries, and 
ese laws differ as do the institutions 
argely in the nature of the limitations, 
estrictions, safeguards and guarantees 
If ne kind and another to insure the 
cise of judgment in ways that are 
fe and prudent. There are some that 
low great latitude for the play of dis- 
etion in many directions, others that 
low much in certain directions and 
tle in others, and others still that 

it it narrowly in most ways 


The Federal Reserve System is a 
bnspicuous example of an institution 
brmitted the exercise of wide discre- 
on in che handling of its problems 
d this accounts in large measure for 
he great flexibility it displays whether 

the field of operation or of policy. 
oung in years it has nevertheless had 
large experience. It has already at- 
ined something of a distinctive qual- 
y or personality. Its character trait 
expressive of the genius of Ameri- 
An institutions. That genius, above all 
the sphere of economic relationships 
flexibility and _ this flexibility. has re- 
orted itself in the Federal Reserve as 
exibility of mind and operation and 
las given rise to a distinct flexibility 
ff credit-control technique. 


ystem Pays Attention 


o Economic Interest 


Closely associated with this outstand- 
g quality of flexibility is the weighting 
tee operation of the system at evry 
n with an active and broad sense of 
ublic interest. The result has been 
chieved partly because of the clear ex- 
ectation of the law but also and largely 
k faust of a self-imposed obligation on 
the part of those responsible for its 
operation and administration. 
. Looking at some of the variations of 
the Federal Reserve Banks from the 
mother type is the process of adapting 
-iits ways to the genius of the American 
people, it is noteworthy that alone among 
the central-note-issuing and reserve-hold- 
»ing instiutions of the leading countries 
the Federal reserve is not a central 
bank. 


The Federal Reserve System consists 
of 12 banks to each of which is assigned 
& definite area of territory known as a 
Feedral Reserve District. Zach of the 
12 banks is autonomous within its prov- 
ince and each is independent of the 
others. This framework represents an 
adaptation of the structure of reserve 

’ banking to the analogies of the political, 
social and economic organization of the 
United States. That organization, as is 
well known to students of America, has 
much of a distinctly regional character— 
more especially on the economic financial 
and social sides. 

_The problem of reserve banking even 
a country as large as the United 

Sthates with different sections of it in 
different stages of economic and finan- 
cial development, however, requires at- 
tention to more than regional conditions. 
Aniple provision was, therefore made in 
the Federal Reserve Act for giving effect 
to the indispensable viewpoint of the na- 
tional economic interest and its para- 

’ mountcy at times in deciding the course 

of policy and operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


In order to give adequate expression to 

~ the national viewpoint and to provide a 
“means of coordinating at times the ac- 
Bivities of the Federal Reserve Banks to- 

d the attainment of objectives of na- 
nterest an agency, governmental - 

ter and designated the Federal 

ard, was set up. Through 

jt was sought not only to 

Iministration of the Reserve 

a sense of national interest | 

ve the attitude of the Fed- 

System and its larger de- 

the aspect and quality of 


lies. Board 


scretionary Powers: 


be claimed for the institution 
federal Reserve Board that it 
es a distinctive element in re- 
king. Certainly no understand- 
ppraisement of the Federal Re- 
tem can be undertaken with- 
ppreciaiion ot the position, re- 
ities, powers, functions an 
t of the Board. 
Hing at the apex of the system it 
ed with general power of super- 
of the Federal reserve banks. 
ctions are subject to its review 
ision; it has the final say in the 
nation of discount rates; it has a 
their open market operations 
matters affecting their interna- 
elations—to mention only some 
ore important matters affecting 
ent operation of these banks, 
Board also has ultimate authority | 
matter of Federal reserve note 
it has the power within limits to 
the reserve note issues; it has 
ler within limits to change the re- 
quirements of its member banks; 
uthority to suspend on occasion 
islative-prescribed minimum re- 
pquirements both of the Federal 
banks and the member banks of 
. { 


{ \ 


the Federal Reserve System. It is, with- 
out carrying the specifications further, 
the repository of the broad and varied 
discretionary authority such as the fram- 
ers of the Federal Reserve System be- 
lieved to be essential to the effective 
practice of reserve banking in the United 
States. 

It is this vast grant of authority, ex- 
recised under the control of a govern- 
mentally constituted Board representa- 
tive of the public Interest and respon- 
sibile to the nation, that makes the Fed- 
eral reserve banks unique among the 
great banks of the world for flexibility of 
operation. 

The Federal 
ever, more than an agency of supervision 
and administration. It is a symbol—a 
symbol of the Board public interest and 
responsibility with which the reserve 
banks from the American point of view 
are invested. 

The dependence of economic well-being 
upon the manner in which institutions 
of the central banking tvpe are operated 
is prabably nowhere more keenly a.pre- 
ciated than in the United States; no- 
where js more demanded or expected. 

The institution of the Federal Re- 
serve Board may, therefore, be regarded 
as the method by which the American 
legislator at the time the Federal Re- 
serve Act was drawn undertook to sur- 
round the operation of the Federal re- 
serve banks with a constant atmosphere 
of broad public interest and to give to 
the administration of credit under the 
auspices of these banks a wider outlook 
and a truer sense of direction than might 
have been expected if their management 
had been more distinctly and exclusively 
of a “business” type. 

It is doubtless for this reason that the 
allegation of selfishness has seldom been 
made against Federal reserve banks; 
and, considering how’ sensitive the 
American temperament is in matters 
touching currency and banking, it is also 
no doubt because of the existence of 
such an institution as the Federal Re- 
serve Board that hostile criticism of the 
System had had so little effect. 


Board Gives to Public 
Broad Economic Service 


In consonance with the position of 
public responsibility thus emphasized by 
the creation of the Federal Reserve 
Board the System has from the be- 
ginning of its organization pursued to 
an unusual degree a policy of publicity 
with regard to its affairs. 

The Board in its annual report and 
even more currently through its monthly 


| 
| 


Reserve Board, is how- 


letin, and the banks through their cur- 
rent Monthly Letters have undertaken 
to give to the public not only a com- 
prehensive view of current banking and 
financial developments but also detailed 
data in scientifically organized form of 
important movements in the fields of 
prodiction, trade, agriculture, employ- 
ment, prices, together with other relev- 
ant factors bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion of the regional and national prob- 
lems of credit conditions and needs. 

Through a Division of Research and 
Statistics the Board has done pioneer 
work in the organization and develop- 
ment of fact-finding surveys and eco- 
nomic analysis of a highly scientific and 
interpretive character. Taken in the ag- 
gregate this work supplies the basis of 
the -ecpnomic rationale of Federal+ Re 
serve policy and is largely to be cred- 
ited with whatever merit may be at- 
tributed to it. 

In thus preparing and educating it- 
self for the work of credit administra- 
tion the Federal Reserve has also done 
much to educate the public. Indeed, its 
activities in the field of economic re- 
search have given impulse to similar 
undertakings by private agencies and 
by organized research in some of the 
leading universities of the United 
States. 

Supplemented by the prodigiously 
expanding work of the United States 
Department of Commerce in this same 
general field, the American business 
and banking public today is probably 
the more fully informed of any in the 
world regarding the changing condition 
of the national economy and its va- 
rious elements. It would be hard in any 
estimate of the good working of the 
Federal Reserve System in recent years 
to exaggerate the contribution made by 
the business public through its coopera- 
tion based upon knowledge and intelli- 
gence with regard to the functioning of 
the system and the underlying condi- 
tions affecting its good: operation. 

Because of all this the policies of the 
system, particularly in the domain of 
credit policy, have been more con- 
sciously public in character, more 
widely conceived from the point of 
view of national economic interest and, 
on occasion at least, more nearly raised 
to the level of economic statesmanship. 
They have also been more confident in 
character and go far to explain the 
. flexibility which the credi¢-control tech- 
nique of the system discleses. 

It seems doubtful for _ instance 
whether the economic potentialities of 
open market policy would have been as 
quickly discovered and a technique de- 
veloped for making it an effective in- 
strument and a leading reliance in credit 
administration without the fullness of 
information and understanding requisite 
in the application of a tpye of policy 
| requiring such positiveness and definite- 
ness of attitude as does the open mar- 
ket operation on a broad scale. 

For open market operation is an in- 
strument of initiative in credit admin- 
istration and can not be undertaken in 
an atmosphere of doubt or hesitation. 
To be competent it must be based upon 
conviction as to its economic justifica- 
tion and its acceptance by at least the 
intelligent public. 


Open Market Procedure 
Decisive Control Factor 


In the postwar history of the Fed- 
eral Reserve technique no single item 
is of greater interest than the develop- 
ment of its open market procedure. Such 
prominence as the open market opera- 
tion has in recent years attained was 
probably not anticipated at the time 
the Federal Reserve: System was or- 
ganized, 

The Federal Reserve Banks were then 
conceived of as banks of discount to 
which member banks would turn as they 
_néeded additional supplies of currency 
Sor reserve credit—in brief, as institu- 
tions in which the initiative in creating 
mew credit would rest with the borrow- ! 
ing member bank, the Federal Reserve 
Bank playing its part in the process 


Member of Board 


Discusses System 


Chief Factor of Credit Control 
System May Be Used 
Only in Emergency. 


mainly through the establishment of 
discounts rates designated either to  en- 
courage or to discourage the use of its 
facilities as the situation might seem 
to require. 

Following the disastrous revulsion of 
1920 and the depression of 1921 redis- 
counting with Federal reserve banks fell 
into some disfavor. The public at least 
in certain sections of the country showed 
some misgiving with regard to member 
banks heavily or continuously in debt to 
their Reserve banks. In consequence 
member banks showed reluctance to bor- 
row except under the pressure and justi- 
fication of seasonal or other transitory 
requirements. 

In these circumstances, it appeared ad- 
visable to the Federal Reserve in order 
that the recovery of trade might be 
facilitated and later in order continu- 
ously to maintain a favorable economic 
situation to take the initiative at_ times 
in. supplying the country with an en- 
larged basis of credit. Thus was begun 
in 1922 an open market policy. It was 
organized and further developed in 1923 
as a System matter and in the last five 
years has been perhaps the most decisive 
factor in the credit-control technique of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

By an open market operation is, of 
course, meant the purchase or sale by 
Federal reserve banks of securities in 
the open money market of the country. 
The purchase of securities has the effect 
of enlarging the credit base; the sale of 
securities of contracting it. The effect 
so far as the public is aware is very 
similar to that of an inflow or outflow of 
gold. Indeed, as open market policy has 
been operated in the United States, for 
example in the autunin of 1927 when an 
outflow of gold was in process the Fed- 
eral Reserve has sometimes intervened 
to prevent the firming effects on money 
rates that might normally be expected 
from such outflow by making offsetting 
purchases of securities, thus releasing 
money to the market. 

Similarly in the reverse case on One or 
two occasions sales of securities have 
been made to offset the effects of gold 
influx where easing of money conditions 
to be expected from such influx did not 
seem at the moment to be desirable. 

In reviewing the course of money 
rates in the United States in recent 
years, at any rate so far as influenced 
by Federal Reserve policy, the foremost 
influence must be assigned to open mar- 
ket operations. While the discount rates 
of the Federal reserve banks have un- 
dergone change from time to time, such 
changes more frequently than not have 
been made either in recognition of a 
credit situation brought about by ante- 
cedent open market operations or to ac- 
company and reenforce a change of at- 
titude assumed by the Federal Reserve 
through its open market policy toward 
the trend of business and credit condi- 
tions and needs. 

As revealing the flexibility of the Fed- 
eral Reserve the history of its open 
market’ policy in the last five years con- 
stitutes the most interesting chapter of 
its post-war development. The manner 
in which this instrument has been used, 


‘the general procedure with reference to 


credit administration of which it con- 
stitutes the heart, and the degree of 
reliance placed’ in it make of it if not 
exactly a new expedient in the technique 
of reserve banking at least one of new 
and enlarged potentialities in situations 
calling for an authoritative attitude and 
active initiative toward the money mar- 
ket, such as have obtained more or less 
constantly during the past five years. 
The acute transitions and readjustments 
incident to the economic movement dur- 
ing this period called for a credit-control 
device less leisurely in character and 
less openly deliberate than that of the 
discount rate and gave impetus to the 


extraordinary development which the | 


open market operation attained. 


Policy Is Losing Hold 
On Part of Banking Public 


Whether open market policy ‘will con- 
tinue to hold its present ulace of impor- 
tance in the credit procedure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve seems doubtful. There have 
been some indications that it was losing 
its hold on the esteem of a considerable 
section of the  gusiness and banking 
public. Its quality of arbitrariness has 
exposed it to the criticism of being un- 
American. 


It seems not improbable, therefore, 
that with the return of the United States 
to a more settled economic basis and 
with the world in general well advanced 
to complete recovery and the gold stand- 
ard as an international stabilizing mech- 
anism pretty nearly restored to its old- 
time efficacy, the primary reliance in 
the credit-control technique of the Fed- 
eral Reserve in the future will be the 
discount rate rather than the open mar- 
ket operation. 

Not that the open market operation 
will be discarded, but that it will cease 
to be an habitual expedient and take its 
place as an occasional expedient in the 
credit mechanism of the Federal Re- 
serve—an expedient to be resorted to in 
situations of acuteness where prompt 
intervention is necessary to effective 
handling. With the probability that such 
situations will be of less frequent recur- 
rence in the future than in the recent 
past however the more orderly’ and less 
drastic form of credit regulation pro- 
vided by the discount rate promises to 
play the role of leading importance in 
Federal Reserve practice. 

An added and more immediate impulse 
to this shifting of emphasis in Federal 
Reserve procedure is likely to result 
from the serious impairment of pres- 
tige which the open market policy of the 
Federal Reserve has recently sustained, 
because of untoward developments in 
connection with its adventure in the au- 
tumn of last year in undertaking to ease 
and stabilize the international situaton, 
The American stock market on that oc- 
casion took advantage of the Federal 
Reserve’s policy of cheap and _ easy 
money. 

The volume of credit involved in spec- 
ulative loans grew rapidly and in the 
early part of the year 1928 attained 
such magnitude as to awaken widespread 
concern in the United States and to place 


_ the Federal Reserve ina position of un- 











| Foreign Exchange | Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 30.—The “Mew Gaah, fine 0-Bs Feenel Me Re- 
serve Bank of Ne.’ York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
6°29 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below : 


Country. 
Austria (schilling) .... 
Belgium (belga) . 
Bulgaria (lev) .. eae 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .. 
England (pound sterling) 
Winland (markka) ..... 
France (franc) ... 
Germany (reichsmé ure) 
Greece (drachma) . 
Holland (guilder) 
Hu.gary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) ......ceccee 
Norway (krone) ....... 
Poland (zloty) ...... ‘ 
Portugal (escudo) ..-.-....ee0 
Rumania (leu) .....-.- 
Spain (peseta) .....000 6 ccccses 
Sweden (krona) ....02 2 ccseses 
Switzerland (franc) evened 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....-....00 
China (Chefoo tael) ccc eeees f 
China (Hankow tael) . 67 D 
China (Shanghai tael) 65.9196 
China (Tientsin tael) 69.1450 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 50.3275 
China (Mexican dollar) 47.5500 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar ) 47.5416 
China (Yuan dollar) 47.2083 
India (rupee) . 46.4944 
Japan (yen) : sevnved 56.1458 
Singapore (S. S.) dolla ar 99.7587 
Canada _ (dollar) weeeben 99.975 
CURE. CHPOEO) cicsccseeeer 47.5575 
Mexico (peso) .... ‘ 99.5218 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 96.7330 
Prazil (milreis) ...... 11.9450 
Chile (peso) . ; 12.1986 
Uruguay (peso) ie 
Colombia (peso) . 


14.0745 
13.9637 
00.7215 
02.9622 
26.7965 
487.6590 
02.517: 3 
03. 92 7 
23. 8964 
01.3019 
40.2925 
17.4389 
05.2584 
26.7709 
11.2022 
04.4900 
00.6140 
16.5013 
26.8309 
19.2786 
01.7607 
.5208 
3125 


67 


102.2340 
98.0400 





comfortable responsibility. The lesson 


of this experience will not soon be for- | 


gotten and is likely to register itself in 
the flexible mind of the Federal Re- 
serve as a change of front. 
circumstances which have occasioned the 
partial miscarriage of Federal Reserve 
policy in the course of the last 


to repeat themselves. 
The exuberant temper of the Amer- 


For the | 


10 | 
months are of the kind that are likely | 
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| Balance today 


ican speculative community can usually | 
be counted on to respond to a sufficient | 


stimulus in the way of cheap and easy | : 
| receipts 


money. This recent experience suggests 
the hazard to which a policy of cheap 
and easy money is always exposed in 
the United States. Unless and until 


therefore some effective method can be | 
devised for preventing the diversion of | 
into | 
open market policy | 
will be handicapped and at a disadvan.- | 


the flow of Federal Reserve credit 
speculative loans, 


tage. 


But whatever the outcome of the dif- | 


ferences developing between the adher- 
ents of discount policy and those of open 
market policy may be, the future is not 
likely to see any change of general out- 
look on the part of the Federal Re- 
serve or its major responsibilities toward 
the economic and credit situations. Nor 
any weakening of its faith in the in- 
dispensability of the economic approach 
to its problems. The credit system is 
envisaged by the Federal Reserve as a 
vital influence in the economic process. 
The full capabilities of a wise dis- 
pensation of credit, 
yet been fully realized in the United 
States even though conditions here have 
been so unprecedentedly favorable to 
their exploitation. That credit is an 
energizing influence and an integrating 
force of vast potentialities in the mod- 
ern economic system is coming to be 


more and more deeply appreciated on | ’ 
| bank membership of the Federal Re- 


this side of the Atlantic. But the full 
measure of its economic potency has not 
yet been taken even in the United States. 
It remains for the future to vision credit 


however, have not: 





as the elan vital of the modern body | 


politic and economic. 
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Princi pal Provisions of French Law 


Legal Limit on Franc Is Defined at 25.52 to Dollar: Max. | 


imum Note Circul aticn Removed. 


A law stabilizing the currency passed 
by the French Chamber of Deputies has 
become effective according to a cable 
from the Commercial Attache at Paris, 
H. 6. MacLean, made public in a report 
June 30 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Principal provisions of the stabilization 
law are as follows: 

Article 3 of the law of August 5, 1914, 
establishing the forced circulation of 
paper, is abrogated and the new franc 
is defined as 65.5 millegrams of gold, 
nine hundred thousandths fine, which 
equals 25.52 francs to the dollar and 
124.21 frances: to the pound sterling. This 


| U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 28. 


Made Public June 30, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-rewvenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$2,299,283.87 


3,490,132.58 
1,220,050.04 


8,541,474.04 
97,400.00 
277,927,915.49 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


Total 286,566,789.53 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest om public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$5,219,556.59 
1,144,741.45 
553,216.29 
9,087.43 


349,633.59 
80,629.87 


37,645.11 
140,550.08 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures. 


7,459,770.19 


2,185,028.25 
276,921,991.09 


Tota. .% 286,566,789.53 
The Treasury statement  analyizing 
and expenditures published in 
Monday’s issues will be published in the 
issue of July 3 on the closing of the 
fiscal year of 1928. 


Decrease Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 
Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


banks im leading cities for the week 
ending June 27, announced by the Board 


| June 80, aggregated $14,860,000,000, or 


19.2 per cent below the total of $18,- 
385,000,000 reported for the preceding 
week, and 13.2 per cent above the total 
for the week ending June 29, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
sinee January, 1919, amounted to $14,- 
090,222,000, as compared with $17,501,- 
706,000 for the preceding week and $12,- 
412,893,000 for the week ending June 29, 
1927. 


Three State Banks Become 
Members of Reserve System 


The following changes in the State 
serve System during the week ending 
June 29 were announced June 380 by the 
Federal WReserve Board: 

Admitted to ee i Franklin 
Bank & Trust Co., Newark, N. J. $200,- 


DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 


definition does not apply to obligations 
expressed in gold francs assumed prior 
to the promulgation of the present law. 

The Bank of France is obligated to re- 
deem its notes in gold coin or bullion at 
sight but has the 
redemption only at its main office. and 
for minimum amounts to be fixed by 
agreement with the Ministry of Finance, 
The Bank is also obligated to purchase 
gold on the new basis, deduction being 
made at the cost of assaying and coinage 


and to maintain a metallic gold reserve | 


equal to at least 35 per cent of the 
combined note circulation and deposits. 


Former provisions fixing a maximum 
for the note'circuilation are abrogated. 
Until a later decree 
can coin gold only for the account of 
the Bank of France. Silver coinage to 
the amount of 3,000,000,000 frances 680 
thousandths fine. will replace the existing 
small notes which will be retired before 
December 31,1932. All old coins of gold 
and _ ssilver lost their legal status on 
promulgation of the present law. De- 
posit accounts with the Treasury author- 
ized by a decision of ees 17, 1920 
are suppressed effective July 

A convention with the Bank a France 
provides for the revalorization of gold 
holdings, including gold available abroad, 
on the basis of the new franc parity, 


that of silver holdings at the current mar- | 


ket price, and of exchange holdings, at 
the new intrinsic value on a gold basis. 
The net increase resulting from these 
operations will be applied to complete 
the amortization of temporary advances 
to the State by the Bank. This revalori- 
zation will also wipe out from the credit 
side of the Bank’s books gold not avail- 
able and held abroad, and a debit 
ance on purchases under the law of Au- 
gust 27, 1926. Any surplus that is avail- 
able will be credited to the Treasury. 

The Treasury’s indebtedness for ad- 
vances to Russia will be transferred to 
the Autonomous Office which will re- 
ceive special funds for its amortization. 
The Bank of France will grant imme- 
diately to the Treasury a loan of 3,000,- 
000,000 francs, with interest, maturing 
December 31, 1945. The Bank will have 
the right to open accounts for foreign 
banks of issues for the purchase of short 
term paper and to discount such paper 
on request. 

For the first time in history the franc 
will be directly on a gold basis. The re- 
moval of the former legal limit on maxi- 
mum note circulation which will now be 
regulated by the fluctuation of the gold 
reserve, will give needed flexibility to the 
circulation. The present gold reserve of 
the Bank of France represents over 40 
per cent of its — a 


000 capital; $160,000 surplus; $3,796,- 
237 total resources; Iowa State Bank, 
Algona, Iowa, $50,000 capital; $7,500 
surplus; $632,282 total resources; Kala- 
mazoo Trust & Savings Bank, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. $600,000 capital; $200,000 
Co., Newark, N. J., a member.) 
Succeeded by State member: Mutual 
Bank of Roseville, Newark, N. J. (Suc- 
ceeded by the Franklin Bank and Trust 
reserve; $725,042 total resources. 


Banks in Greece Must 
Submit Menthly Statement 


All banks doing business in Greece 
except the new Bank of Greece, must 
submit to the Minister of Finance a 
monthly statement signed by two re- 
sponsible officials of the bank, according 


to a report to the Department of Com- | 


merce by the Commercial Attache at 
Athens, Gardner Richardson, made pub- 
lic June 30. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The statement, which must be submit- | 
ted not later than ten days after the 
end of each month must give the follow- 
ing information: Assets, amounts of 


right to effect such | 


is issued the Mint | 


ls 
; In paper 


bal. | 


| first rank. 





bank notes on hand, amount of coins on | 
hand, deposits on bank notes with Bank | 


Rapid Development 
Stabilizing Currency Are Outlined 


Of Corporations In 
Italy Is A Is Analyzed 


| Amount of f Capital Invested 


Said to Be Nearly Triple 
That of Pre-War 


Times. 


The amount of capital invested in 
Italian corporations in 1927 totaled 42,- 
257,000,000 lira, or approximately, $2,- 
112,850,000, which is nearly triple that 
of just before the war, six times that at 
the beginning of the century, and about 
12 times that of 1872, according to a 
statement by Consul Sydney: B. Redecker, 
Naples, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Association of Italian. Corpora- 
tions recently exhibited at the Interna- 


| tion Sample Fair at Milan a series of 


highly informative graphic charts il- 
lustrating the development of corpora- 


; tions in Italy during the last 50. years. 


Two of these charts showed in terms 


| of paper and gold lire the total capital 


invested in existing Italian stock com- 


,| panies at the close of each decade .since 


1872. The figures relating to investments 
lire reveal the most striking 
and rapid increase in the capitalization 
of Italian corporations. In 1872 a total 
of 1,312,000,000 lire was invested as cap- 
ital stock; by the beginning of the 
twentieth century the amount had in- 
creased to 2,300,000,000 lire. Thereafter 
the increase was even more rapid. In 
1912 the invested capital reached 5,000,- 
000,000 lire; in 1922, almost 22,000,000,- 
000; and in 1927, 4 42,257,000,000 lire. 

Obviously, owing to depreciation of the 
lira since. the war, the figures exagger- 
gate the postwar expansion. Before the 
war the lira was on a stable basis; ac- 
cordingly, its nominal value for pre-war 
years may be regarded as equivalent to 
its actual gold value. If the postwar 
ratio of capitalization be reduced to a 
gold basis, it will be found that the 
capital invested in 1927 in Italian cor- 
porations, in terms of gold currency, 
amounted to 14,000,000,000 lire instead 
of 42,257,000,000. Similarly, the 1922 in- 
vestments would total 10,687,000,000 
gold lire. 

The foregoing analysis shows that the 
amount of capital at present invested in 
corporations is nearly triple that of just 
before the outbreak of the war, six times 
that at the beginning of the century, 
and about 12 times that of 1872. 

The Association of Italian Corpora- 
tions also prepared 12 charts. showing 
the amount of gold invested in corpora- 
tions, according to edch of - the leading 
branches of economics enterprise. The 
charts correspond to the followmhg groups 
of companies: Banking; insurance; trans- 
portation; mining; mechanical, metal- 
lurgical, and related; electrical; chemi- 
cal and related; foodstuffs; textile; con- 
struction; commercial; and real estate. 
These charts reveal the notable dev elop- 
ment that has occurred in each branch 
of economic activity in Italy as well as 
the vicissitudes through which the vari- 
ous groups of enterprises have passed 
during the past 50 years. 

The progress of the mechanical, met- 
allurgical, and electrical corporations has 
been phenomenal. The present invested 
capital of the mechanical and metal- 
lurgical group is about 150 times greater 
than in 1872, while the electrical in- 


| dustry, which dates back to 1892, records 


an increase in capital amounting to al- 
most 1,500 per cent. In 1892 the total 
invested capital of the electrical com- 
panies occupied tenth plact on the Italian 
panies occupied tenth place on the Italian 
sixth, in 1812 to fourth, and, finally, to 


eee 


| of Sete deposits in bank notes with 


other banks in Greece, bullion gold, 
foreign exchange, foreign bank notes, 
credits granted in Greece, drafts dis- 
counted in Greece; liabilities, obligations 
in bank notes (a) sight, (b) time, ob- 
ligations in bullion gold and obligations 
in exchange. 
isan cetitahe ee lsc 


Committee under Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1928 


Preference Stock 
Common Stock Class A 
Common Stock Class B 


Notice of extension of time for deposits 


Notice is hereby given that the time within which 
deposits will be received under the above-mentioned 
Plan and Agreement has been extended to the close 
of business July 10,1928. To participate in the Plan 
stockholders should deposit their stock immediately 


with The National City Bank of New York. 


Epwarp G. WILMER 
Georce W. Davison 
Rosert P. LAMont 


Committee 


Rosert M. Benjamin, Secretary 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 


Root, Clark, Buckner, Howland & Ballantine, Counsel 


31 Nassau Street, New YorksCity 
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Cancellation Denied 
Name ‘Rotogravur’ 
- On Printing Presses 


Court Finds Manufacturer of 
Paper Did Not Use Trade 
Mark to Describe His 


Products. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY VY. AMERI- 
CAN 
TION No. 
PATENTS. 
__ The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences granting petition for cancella- 
tion of registration No. 96630 for the 
word “Rotogravur” for printing presses 


1013, COMMISSIONER 


OTOGRAVURE COMPANY. APPLICA- | 
OF | 


| fact that that term has been registered 





Was reversed. 
It was found that petitioner had not 
used the word “Rotogravur” as a trade 


mark at all, and had not used it in a de- | 
scriptive sense except in connection with | 


sale of paper to which it applied its own 
trade mark, “Rotoplate’”’. 
The Commissioner also stated that a 


manufacturer of paper is not restricted | 


in its right to the use of certain term in 


describing that paper by the fact that | 
that term has been registered as applied | 


to printing presses. 

Messrs, Fisher, Towle, Clapp & Soans 
and Messrs. Browne & Phelps for Kim- 
berly-Clark Company. Mr. Arthus P. 


Greeley and Messrs. Wilkinson, Huxley, | 
Byron & Knight for American Roto- | 


of the 


gravure Company. 
The full text of the opinion 
Commissioner of Patents follows: 


This is an appeal by Miehle Printing | 
Press & Manufacturing Company, suc- 
Rotogravure Com- | 


cessor to American 
pany, from the decision of the examiner 
of interferences granting the petition of 
Kimberly-Clark Company for the cancel- 


lation of registration No. 96630, issued | 


to American Rotogravure Company. 
Mark Used on Presses. 

The mark, the registration of which is 
sought to be canceled, consists of the 
word “Rotogravur,” used on printing 
presses. This proceeding originally in- 
cluded two other registrations, namely, 


Nos. 98455 and 102015, the first of which | 


was for the word “Rotogravure,” as ap- 


plied to photogravures, and the second | 


for “Rotogravure,” as applied to inks. 
These two latter registrations were can- 
celed under the decision of March 16, 
1926, and the present case is therefore 
limited to the registration of 
gravur” for printing presses. 

The petitioner for cancellation of the 
registration does not claim to have used 
this mark on printing presses, 
have used the term “Rotogravure” ir 
connection’ with paper which it sells to 
be used in printing from presses such as 
those which were originally sold under 
the name “Rotogravur.” 


The decision of the examiner of inter- | 
the | 


ferences appears to be based on 
ground that the term “Rotogravur” or 


“Rotogravure” is descriptive both of the | 
printing presses and the process carried | 


out with such presses and that since it 
is so descriptive, it is descriptive of the 
paper and therefore the petitioner, hav- 


ing used this mark in a descriptive sense | 
on the paper manufactured by it, is in- ! 


jured by the registration in question. 


It is well settled that it is not suffe | 


cient for a petitioner for the cancella- 
tion of a registration to aver in his pe- 


tition that he deems himself injured by | 
the registration sought to be canceled, | 


but that he must allege facts from which | ‘ 
syrup subsitutes, as 


such injury would flow (E. McIlhenny’s 
Son v. New Iberia, 133 O. G. 995; 30 
App: D. C. 337). 

It would seem fundamental 
unless the registrant is given thereby a 
prima facie right to exclude such party 
from using the mark in the manner in 
which he has used it or in the manner 
jn which he might use it in a normal 
extension of his business. 


In the McIhenny case above cited the | ! 
| the goods noted “since long prior to De- | 


court said: 
“The petition of the appellee does not 


contain an averment that it had used | 


the word ‘Tobasco’ as a trade mark for 
pepper-sauce. The averment that it had 


used the word as a trade mark is not | 


sufficient for the obvious reason that 
unless the word had been used in the 
same business as that in which it was 
used by appellant, no injury 
plated by the statute would have re- 


sulted, and no right to intervene would | 


have followed.” 
Use by Petitioner Denied. 

In the present case there is no aver- 
ment that the petitioner for cancellation 
ever used the word “Rotogravure” as a 
trade mark at all, or ever used it in a 
descriptive sense except in connection 
with the sale of paper to which it ap- 
plied its own trade mark ‘“Rotoplate.” 
Nor does it appear that such use of this 
word in connection with paper was com- 
menced by petitioner until after the reg- 
istration by respondent’s predecessor of 
the mark “Rotogravur.” 


It is true that in the case of Elishe- | 


witz v. Leyser, Green Co., 247 O. G. 479; 
47 App. D. C. 193, the Court of Appeals 
quoted the holding of the Assistant Com- 
missioner that injury would be presumed 


to follow the improper registration of a | 
descriptive word, but it is obvious from | 


the facts of the case that the petitioner 
was manufacturing goods of the same 


registrant. It is not believed that either 
the Assistant Commissioner in his de- 
cision or the court in its decision in- 
tended to make so broad a holding that 
a party, irrespective of the goods upon 


which he was using the allegedly de- | 
scriptive word, could move to cancel the | 


registration of that word, no matter 
what the goods were to which that regis- 
tration was restricted. 

The case of Tinker v. M. F. Patterson 
Dental Supply Company, 310 O. G. 489; 
52 App. D. C. 37, is not deemed to sup- 
port the holding of the examiner of in- 
terferences for the reason that the court 
very clearly decided the case on another 
point. 

Previous Case.Cited. 

In its decision the court, after stating 
that the tribunals below proceeded on 
the assumption that, inasmuch as Dr. | 
Tinker was not engaged in any business 
in addition to the practice of his pro- 
fession as a dentist, he was not in posi- | 
tion to claim that he had! been damaged 
by the registration of the mark in ques- 
tion on gold and platinum alloy metal 
for inlays, said: 

“We think the case turns upon a dif- 
ferent point. The mark here registered 


| view of the case, the petitioner has no 


| ferences is reversed. 


“Roto- | 
| addition “leaf” to the word “maple” was 


but to | 


| Messrs. Mida & Wallace from Crimson | 


| examiner ‘ 
| dismissing the opposition and adjudging 


: that a | 
party cannot be injured by a registration | 


contem- | 


mai | the mark “Maple Leaf.” 
descriptive propertics as those of the | 
| ing the same characteristics, the appli- 


| tive of the goods and aside from 





is the surname of appellant. It is not 
sufficiently distinguished to disguise the 
object of its adoption and registration, | 
or to meet the statutory limitation 
against the registration of the name of | 
an individual or corporation as a trade | 
mark. Being the name of the person | 
who originated the goods upon which it | 
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is so generally used, it is immaterial | 
that Dr. Tinker failed to manufacture | 
and sell goods designated by his name. 
A man’s name is sacred against use by 
another as a trade mark.” 

In so far as the question of injury de- 


| pends upon the suits brought by the 


original registrant or one of its succes- 
sors against a customer of the peti- 
tioner and in so far as the statements 
made in certain interlocutory rulings in 
this case are concerned, it must be borne 
in mind that that suit was predicated 
upon all three registrations and that the 
decisions in question were made at a 
time when the cancellation of all three 
registrations was being sought. It may 
well be that petitioner might have been 
injured by those other registrations, 
either taken alone or in connection with 
the present registration, but it is not 
seen how a manufacturer of paper is in 
any way restricted in its right to use a 
certain term in describing that paper or 
the uses for which it is intended by the 
as applied to printing presses. In that 
standing under the rulings of the Court 
of Appeals in the McIlhenny case, supra, 
and in other cases, to ask for the can- 
cellation of the registration, and there- 
fore it is unnecessary to consider either 
whether th@ mark, when originally 
sought to be registered, was descriptive | 
of printing presses or whether, by sub- | 
sequent events, it has become so de- 
scriptive. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
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Mark Maple Leaf” 
For Syrup Allowed 





Designation Is Held to Avoid | 
Confusion With ‘“Ma- 
' pleine.” 


CRESENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Y. 
CRIMSON RAMBLER PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION. OPPOSITION No. 7857, First As- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
The decision of the Examiner of In- | 

terferences holding applicant entitled to 

registration of the mark “Maple Leaf” 
over opposer’s mark “Mapleine” was af- | 
firmed. 

Prior registrations showed the word | 
“Maple” used in connection with goods | 
having the same descriptive properties | 
as those dealt with by applicant and 
opposer, and it was held that applicant’s | 


sufficiently different: from opposer’s ad- | 

dition “ine” to avoid confusion in trade. 
Messrs. Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence ! 

for Crescent Manufacturing Company. 


Rambler Products Corporation. 

The full text of the opinion of the 

First Assistant Commissioner follows: 
Mark Used for Syrup. 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, opposer, of the decision of the |; 
ot trade mark interferences | 


the applicant, Crimson Rambler Prod- 
ucts Corporation, entitled to the regis- | 
tration for which the latter has made 
application. 


The applicant seeks reigstration of 


| the mark “Maple Leaf” used on cane 


and maple syrup. The opposer claims 
ownership of the trade mark “Mapleine” 
used upon syrup, syrup compounds, and 
well as flavoring 
etxract for food purposes capable of be- 
ing made into syrup. Opposer claims 
ownership of registration No. 63545, is- ! 
sued June 25, 1907. 

Neither party has taken testimony and 
the applicant corporation is, in conse- | 
quence, restricted to its filing date of | 
August 16, 1926, as its earliest date of 
adoption and use of the mark. The op- 
poscr states in its opposition that it has 
used the trade mark “Mapleine” upon | 


cember 1922.” Upon the pleadings, the 
opposer is shown to have adopted and 
used its mark from a period long ante- 
dating that upon which the applicant can 
claim for the purposes of this pro- 
ceeding. 

Geods Substantially Same. 

In the notice of opposition as first 
filed, which was signed by the present 
counsel but without power of attorney, a 
claim was made to ewnership of a trade |; 
mark shown in registration No. 47141, |! 
issued October 31, 1905, renewed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926, which discloses, among 
other features, the representation of an | 
oak leaf. 

In the legal notice of opposition, filed 
subsequently to that presented by the 
opposer’s counsel, no reference is made 
to this earlier registration including the 
representation of an oak leaf, no allega- ; 
tion of use of a trade mark including 
the representation of an oak leaf is made | 
and in the specimens filed in connection 
with the opposition showing the use of 
the opposer’s trade mark the represen- | 
tation of the oak leaf is not present. 

The instant opposition, therefore, rests 
merely upon ownership and use by op- 
poser of the word “Mapleine” on _ its 
goods from a date prior to that upon | 
which the applicant adopted and used 
The goods be- | 
ing subtsantially the same and possess- 


cant corporation is entitled to its regis- | 
tration unless its mark so nearly ap- 
proaches that of the opposer as to be 
likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public or to deceive | 
purchasers. 

Confusion Is Avoided. 

The applicant company has submitted 
a number of registrations, several of 
which are prior to any date to which the 
opposer company is entitled, which show 
the word “maple” used in connection 
with substantially the same class of 
goods, 

The word “maple” is merely descrip- 
the 
above noted registrations. no one is en- 
titled to the exclusive use of this word 
in connection with goods of this char- 
acter. The opposer added to this word 
“maple” the terminal “ine” while the ap- | 
plicant has added the separate word 
“leaf.” It is believed these additions to 
the common word “maple” are _ suffi- 
ciently different to avoid confusion in 
trade. The applicant corporation is 
deemed to have differentiated from the 
opposer’s mark as much as the latter 
mark differentiates from those which 
preceded it in the field. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant en- 
titled to the registration for which it has 
applied is affirmed, 

June 19, 1928, i 
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; eral admiralty 


| existing remedies with the 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Printing Presses 


Adoption of Remedy 
Is Held Not to Bar 
Other Right of Action 


Suit Under Admiralty Law 
Found Not to Prevent 
Claim Provided by 
Statute. 

LAZARD LIPPMAN, APPELLANT, AUXIL- 


IARY SCHOONER “TALAYHA,” HER EN- 
GINES, BOATS, TACKLE, ETC., RESPOND- 


ENT, V. STEPHEN ROMICH, LIBELLANT | 
CIRCUIT | 


AND APPELLEE. No. 5387. 
Court OF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CIRCUIT. 


The trial court, finding the charge of 
negligence had not been 
ordered a dismissal of the libel in rem 
and in personam to recover damages suf- 
fered by the libellant through the use of 
a dangerous and defective stove while 
as a cook on a_ gasoline 
schooner. 


But later the court awarded a decree | 


in personam against the owner for medi- 
cal, hospital, and other expenses inci- 
dental to a cure of the injured seaman. 


The owner, on appeal, contended that 


| the appellee, having elected to proceed 


under Section 20 of the Act of. March 4, 
1915, 38 Stat. 1185, as amended by Sec- 


tion 33 of the Act of June 5, 1920, 41 | 


'Demurrer Is Upheld 


Stat. 1007, there could be no recovery 
for maintenance and cure. The Acts in 
question, the court explained give the in- 
jured seaman the privilege to maintain 


| an action for damages at law. 


The court held that there is no in- 


consistency between the right to recover | 


| Plaintiff Held to Have Right | 


for maintenance and cure under the gen- 
I law and the additional 
right conferred by statute. 


of one is a repudiation or negation of 
the other, it was stated. 
of the one remedy in this case, the court 


held, did not preclude resort to the other. | 
This was a libel in rem and in per- | 


sonam to recover damages suffered by 
the libellant through the use of a dan- 
gerous and defective stove while em- 


| ployed as cook on the gasoline schooner | 


Talayha. On final hearing, the court below 
found that the charge of negligence had 
not been sustained and 


libellant and against the owner for medi- 
cal, hospital and other expenses incident 
to a cure, 


Owner Appeals. 


From this decree the owner has ap- 
pealed, contending, first that at the time 


ploye or seaman, and, second, that the 
appellee, having elected to proceed under 
Section 20 of the Act of March 4, 1915, 


| 38 Stat. 1185, as amended by Section 33 


of the Act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 1007, 
there could be no recovery for mainte- 
nance and cure. 

On the first question the testimony 
was extremely conflicting and we must 


defer to the findings of the court below | 
based largely on testimony taken in open | 


court. Did then the appellee waive his 


right to recover for maintenance and | 


cure by asserting a right under the 
amendment of 1920? 
In the Oscela, 189 U. S. 158, the Su- 


reme Court held that it was settled by | ate 
P og nnn As Bl Harper, Circuit Clerk of Jackson County, 


| Mo. 


the law of England and America that 


| a vessel and her owners are liable, in 


case a seaman falls sick or is wounded 
in the service of the ship, to the extent 


; of maintenance and cure, and to his 
wages, at least so long as the voyage is | 
/ continued; that a vessel and her owners 


are liable to an indemnity for injuries 
received by a seaman in consequence of 


the unseaworthiness of the ship, or a fail- | 
ure to supply and keep in order the | 
| proper appliances appurtenant to the 
ship; that all members of the crew, ex- | 


cept perhaps the master, are, as between 
themselves, fellow servants, and hence 
seamen cannot recover for injuries sus- 
tained through the negligence of another 
member of the crew beyond the expense 
of their maintenance and cure, and that 
a seaman is not allowed to recover an in- 
demnity for the negligence of the master, 
or any member of the crew, but is en- 
titled to maintenance and cure, where the 
injuries were received from negligence or 
accident. 

The amendment of June 5, 1920, pro- 


| vides, that any seaman who shall suffer 
personal injury in the course of his em- 
ployment, may at his election, maintain ! 


an action for damages at law, with the 
right of trial by jury, and in such action 


all statutes of the United States modify- | 


ing or extending the common law or 
remedy in case of personal injury to rail- 
way employes shall apply. 
Repudiation. Claim Denied. 
There is no inconsistency between the 


cure under the general admiralty law 


and the additional right conferred by the | 
The remedies are not | 
of such a nature that the adoption of the | 


one is a repudiation or negation of the | em linus le.” 
een made.’ 


1920 amendment. 


other. The appellee simply had two co- 
right and 
privilege of choosing either mode of re- 
dress, and when he made his choice his 


act in so doing cannot be construed as 


| a final repudiation of every other right. 


In other words, the remedies are not in- 


| consistent in the sense that the adoption 


of the open precludes a report to the 
other. 
What the effect would be if the one 


| adopted was carried to a final determina- 


tion, we need not inquire, because that 
question is not presented. Unio.. Trust 
= of Spokane v. Wiseman, 10 Fed. (2d) 
Sandin, 17 Fed. (2d) 760, a stevedore 
brought an action at law to recover 
damages for personal injuries and, in 
the court below, disclaimed any right of 
recovery under the 1920 amendment, bas- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


1928 
5,538,235 
7,869,311 
7,968,311 

897,713 
1,529,805 


9 
’ 


Freight revenue .....e.cesecee 
Passenger revenue ......000. 
Total incl. other rev.......... 
Maintenance of way ......... 
Maintenance of equipment .... 


| Trangportation expenses ...... 2,399,631 
| Total expenses incl, other ... 


5,255,906 
2,613,405 
445,318 
2,168,087 
2,137,475 
1,858.42 
66.8 


Net from railroad 

Taxes and uncollectible revs... 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... eee 
Net after renis 

Average miles operated ...... 
Operating FBO vercecccsceces 





The remedies | 
are not of such nature that the adoption | 


The adoption | 


d ordered a dis- | 
missal of the libel, but later a decree in | 
personam was ‘awarded in favor of the | 


| bank. 

insolvent. 

Upon failure of the bank, the plain- | 
| tiff acknowledged its liability and paid | 
| the angount of the deposit, taking an as- | 
oo > Hirsi | signment from the county official of the | 
| of receiving the injuries complained of | 
the appellee was on the schooner as a | 
guest of the owner and not as an em- |} 





Thus, in Hammond Lumber Co. v. | 
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Pencils 


ing his right on the general admiralty 
aw. 

The reason for the disclaimed was 
doubtless the fact that under the then 
rulings of this and other courts, a steve- 
dore was not a seaman. But after final 
judgment and during the pendency of 
the writ of error, the Supreme Court 
held, in International Stevedoring Co. v. 
Haverty, 272 U. S. 50, that, a stevedore 
was a seaman with the purview of the 
amendment, and this court affirmed the 
judgment under the amendment even 
though there could be no recovery under 
the general admiralty law.  Certiorari 
denied, 274, U. S. 756. 

So, in The Montezuma, 19 Fed. (2d) 
355, the District Court sustained excep- 


| tions to a libel for the recovery of dam- 


ages for personal injuries on the ground 
that there was no jurisdiction in _ad- 
miralty because the injury occurred on 
land. This ruling was sustained by the 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, but the decree | 


of the District Court was nevertheless 
reversed and the cause remanded to per- 


: | mit of a recovery for maintenance and 
sustained | 


cure, the court saying: 

“The relation of a seaman to his vessel 
creates a personal indenture, establishing 
right for maintenance and cure’ in case 
of personal injury. It results in much 


liberality of remedy, in order that a 
21 


may not be defeated of such 
manitarian purposes.” 
It does not appear whether the libel 


in that case was under the amendment or 


. | 
under the general admiralty law, nor do 


we deem that fact material. 
The decree is affirmed. 
May 28, 1928. 


In Action on Bond 


To Proceed by Reason of 


Assignment. 


Unitep States Fipetity & GUARANTY 


COMPANY, A CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, | 


v. GRANT JEFFERS, D. N. Nicro, M. J. 
Barry, J. A. McLINeEy, D. L. KELLEY, 
AND WILBUR J. MANSFIELD. No. 7064. 


District CouRT FOR THE WESTERN | 


DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. 


The plaintiff in this case had become | 


a surety on the official bond of a county 
official. The defendants had executed a 
depository bond in favor of this official 
as security for certain 
Subsequently the bank became 


bond obligation against the defendants. 

The court held that the plaintiff did 
not become subrogated to the rights of 
the county official as against the de- 
fendants upon the payment by it of the 
balance due from the insolvent bank. It 


| did not pay the debt of the defendants 
but discharged its own undertaking by | 
| the payment, it was stated. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Reeves follows: 

Several of the defendants have 
murred to plaintiff’s petition. 


de- 


Defendants Gave Bond. 
An inspection of the original petition 


| filed in the case discloses that it is an 
| action upon a depository bond executed 


by the defendants in favor of W. H. 
It appears from said petition that 


Harper as Circuit Clerk of Jackson 


| County deposited a portion of the funds 


of the county coming into his hands with 
the Federal Trust Company and that as 


' security for said deposits, the defendants 


executed a bond to him in the sum of 


| $25,000. Subsequently the Federal Trust 


Company became insolvent and when it 
did so there was a balance to the credit 
of said Harper in the sum of $10,020.24. 

The plaintiff herein previously had be- 


come surety on the official bond of the | 


said Harper as Circuit Clerk of Jackson 
County, Mo. It thereby bound itself for 
any loss which night accrue to the said 
county by virtue of the conduct of the 
said Harper as Circuit Clerk of said 
county in the penal sum of $50,000. 

Upon failure of the Federal Trust, the 
plaintiff apparently acknowledged lia- 
bility under its bond and promptly paid 
over the amount of deposit in the sum 
of $10,020.24. It took an assignment of 
the bond obligation held by the said 
Harper against the defendants and now 
urges jurisdiction upon the doctrine of 
subrogation. 

Admittedly, Harper, the obligee of the 
bond, is a resident of the State of Mis- 
souri. There is no diversity of citizen- 
ship as between him and the defendants. 


| The defendants rely upon a portion of 


Division C, Section 41, Title 28, United 


| States Code Annotated, as follows: 


“No district court shall’ have cogni- 


right to recover for maintenance and | 24n¢ce of any suit to recover upon any 


promissory note or other chose in action 
in favor of any assignee * * * unless 
such suit might have been prosecuted in 
such court to recover upon said note or 
other chose in action if no assignment 


Obligation Primary. 
If, therefore, plaintiff sues as an as- 


| signee, this court is without jurisdiction 


and the demurrer of the defendants 
should be sustained upon that ground. 
On the other hand, if plaintiff by the 
payment of the bank balance became 
subrogated to the rights of the said 
Harper, it would be entitled to maintain 
its action in this court because of its 
nonresidence and the constitutional di- 
versity of citizenship. It will be ob- 
served that the obligation of the plain- 
tiff, as surety on the official bond of the 
said Harper, was a primary and not a 
secondary liability so far as the de- 
fendants are ‘concerned. 

; The obligation of the defendant sure- 
ties in favor of the said Harper on the 
deposit bond was a primary and not a 








deposits in a | 


They chal- 
| lenge the jurisdiction of the court. : 


| Discrepancies in Testimony Before Immigration Tri- 
bunal on Relationship Said to Justify Barring. 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. i 


LIENS: Exclusion and Expulsion of Chinese Persons: Proceedings and 
Review.—Exclusion of Chinese minor, on ground that discrepancies in 
testimony before immigration tribunal were of sufficient importance to war- 
rant a holding that applicant’s relationship to alleged father was not satis- 
Upon evidence, not arbitrary or unfair.—Mason, 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


factorily established, held: 
ex rel. Chin Suey v. Tillinghas. 


LIENS: Exclusion or Expulsion: 


Chinese Persons: 


AvutTHorized Statements ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT RY 


Ans Presenteo Herery, Berna 
Tur Uniren States Dalry 


Trade Marks 





Children of Citizens. 


—Children@f secondary wives are not legitimate, and under Section 1993 
of the Revised Statutes, could not be born citizens of the United States if 


born abroad although the! father was an American citizen; such children 
would not become citizens even if the father and secondary wife married after 
the death of the first wife——Mason, ex rel. Chin Suey v. Tillinghast. 
Court of Appeals for -the First Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 5 


(Volume III.) 


EAMAN: Personal Injuries: 


Actions for Damages: 


(Circuit 


Rejection of Patent 
On Pencils Reversec 


By Court of Appeal 


| Claims Allowed on Plunge 


Device With Flattened 
Head and Threads 
On Stem. 


| Ex PARTE Deut. No. 2059, Court or A 


PEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI 
The decision of the Patent Offfce 
rejecting claims 1, 5, 7, directed to 
pencil having threaded plunger 3 wi 
reversed, the Court finding that appl 


| cant’s plunger provided with a flattenc 


head and lateral screw thread proje 


| tions patentably differed from the pric 


device showing a plunger without a fla 


| tened head and with a couple of bene 


Award of Main- 


tenance and Cure.—Where, in a libel in rem and in personam to recover 


damages for personal injuries suffered by libelant while employed on vessel, 


the trial court found that the charge of negligence had not been sustained, 
and dismissed the libel; but later a decree in personam was awarded libelant 


for medical, hospital and other expenses incidental to a cure, held: 


There 


is no inconsistency between the right to recover for maintenance and cure 


under the general admiralty law and the additional right conferred by statute, 


giving the injured seaman the privilege to maintain an action for damages 
at law; and the adoption of the one remedy did not preclude resort to the 


other.—Lippman et al. v. Romich. 


UBROGATION: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 3 (VolumelII.) 


Sureties or Guarantors: 


| ington, for, appellant. 


| not designed to serve as threads. 


J. H. Milans, C. T. Milans, of Was] 
T. A. Hostetld 
for Commissioner of Patents. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Rot 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. T 
opinion of the court delivered by Justi 


| Robb, follows in full text: 


Appeal from a decision of the Pate 
Office rejecting the claims in appellan 


application for a patent. 


The invention relates to a mechani 


| pencil having a peculiar plunger ce 


Sureties of Officers: Depository 


Bonds: Assignment.—Where plaintiff had become surety on official bond 


of county official and defendants had executed depository bond in favor of said 
official as security for deposits in bank; and bank, subsequently, became in- 
solvent; and plaintiff, upon failure of the bank, acknowledged its liability and 


paid amount of deposits, taking an assignment from said official of the bond 


obligation against defendants, held: 


on its right to proceed against defendants by reason of its assignment.— U. 
S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Jeffers et al. 
District of Missouri.)—Yerly Index Page 1138, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Pencils.—Where applicant’s pencil was provided with 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Plaintiff did not become subrogated to 
rights of county official as against defendants, since it did not pay debt of 
defendants but discharged its own undertaking; and plaintiff can only rely 


(District Court for the Western 


a plunger having a flattened head at one end and with screw thread pro- 
jections formed thereon along the stem, and the patent showed a plunger 


without a flattened head and with only a couple of bends in the stem, held: 
Claims to applicant’s pencil were allowable——Ex parte Deli. f 
peals of the District of Columbia.)—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 7 (Volume 


[IT.) 
(TRADE MARKS: 


gravur” for printing presses, held: 


“Rotogravur.~—Where petitioner had used the 
“Rotogravure” for paper and defendant owned the trade mark “Roto- 
The mark “Rotogravur” should not be 
cancelled, as the manufacturer of paper is not restricted in its use of a certain 


(Court of Ap- 


| noncontinuous 
| posed of metal displaced from the b 
| of the wire by locally reducing the erq 
sectional area thereof.” 


word 


term by the fact that that term has been registered as applied to printing 


presses.—Kimberly-Clark Company v. American Rotogravure Company. (Com- 


missioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Similarity: 


; pencils, 


struction. There is a needless | mul 
plicity of counts in the application, 
out of the seven, Counts 1, 5 and 7, hq 


| reproduced, sufficiently define the inv¢ 
| tion: 


“1. In a pencil, the combinatiow o 
body, and lead-advancing mechanism 


| cluding a plunger, said plunger havi 
| side projections that act as threads, s 
| projections being formed of metal t} 


has been displaced laterally from 


| body of the plunger.” 


“5. A plunger for use in -nechgni 
said plunger consisting ‘of 
length of wire having a_ plurality 


| lateral projections being composed o 


portion of the metal of the body of 
plunger that has been displaced la 


| ally.” 


“7, A lead propelling plunger comp 


| of a length of wire, one end of whic] 


provided with a plurality of separ 
lateral projections c¢ 


Said to be Rugged. 
In his specification appellant dir 


| attention to the importance, in the cq 


mercial manufacture of mechanical p 


| cils of the type in which a threa 


“Maple Leaf.”—Where, on goods of the 
same descriptive properties, prior registrants had used the word “Maple” 
and opposer had used the mark “Mapleine,” held: 


Applicant was entitled to 


registration of the mark “Maple Leaf,” the terminations “one” and “Leat” 


oeing sufficiently different to avoid confusion.—Crescent Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Crimson Rambler Products Corporation. 


(First Assistant Commis- 


missioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


TRADE MARKS: Petition for Cancellation —Where petitioner had not used 
the word “Rotogravur” as a trade mark at all, and had not used it in a 


descriptive sense except in connection with sale of paper to which it applied 


its own trade mark, “Rotoplate,” held: | r 
mark “Rotogravur” as applied to printing presses, denied, as the two marks 
were used in different business enterprises—Kimberly-Clark Company v. 
(Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly 
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American Rotogravure Company. 


The petition for cancellation of trade 


wees eo 


Failure of Chinese Minor to Establish 
Paternity Held to Warrant Exclusion 


ANNE MASON, EZ REL. CHIN SUEY, PETI- 
TIONER, V. ANNA C. M. TILLINGHAST, 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. No. 
2175, Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE First CIRCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals herein 
held that the finding of the Board of 
Review of the Bureau of Immigration 
that discrepancies in the testimony be- 





secondary liability so far as plaintiff is 
concerned, 

In the instant case the plaintiff did 
not pay the debt of the defendants but 
it discharged its own undertaking as 
surety for Harper. (87 Cyc. 374; Under- 
wood v. Metropolitan National Bank, 
144 U. S. 669.) 

The whole doctrine of subrogation is 
that it may be allowed only in favor of 


one who, under some duty or compulsien, | 


legal or moral, pays the debt of anether. 

Plaintiff has filed an amended petition 
wherein its asserts, as a conclusion of 
law, that it became subrogated to the 
rights of said Harper as against the de- 
fendants upon the payment by it of the 
balance due from the insolvent bank. 

Demurrer Sustained. 

The facts, however, do not support the 
legal conclusion. Subrogation has been 
defined as “a device adopted or invented 
by equity to compel the ultimate dis- 
charged of a debt or obligation by him 
who in good conscience ought to pay it.” 
(25 R. C. L. 1312.) 

Subrogation arises by operation of 
law. The defendants were under no 
greater obligation under their contract 


of suretyship to pay the amount due | 


from the insolvent bank than plaintiff 
was bound under its contract of surety- 
ship to pay its obligation to the county. 
The plaintiff has its right to proceed 
against the defendants by reason of its 
assignment and not under the doetrine 
of subrogation. Accordingly, the de- 
murrer to the petition on the ground of 
lack of jurisdiction will be sustained. 
This applies with equal force to plain- 
tiff’s “amended bill.” It is so ordered. 
May 18, 1928. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Michigan Central R. R. 
May 


Months 
1927 
25,526,685 
36,718,666 
36,718,666 
3,814,068 
6,958,747 
12,412,478 
25,577,365 
11,141,301 
2,436,207 2% 
8,705,094 
8,515,413 
1,855.98 


Five 
1928 
26,230,930 
7,760,679 37,289,232 
7,760,679 37,289,232 
1,004,985 3,717,133 
1,449,690 7,302,644 
2,456,939 12,302,097 
5,375,728 25,550,568 
2,384,951 
508,396 
1,876,555 
1,817,215 
1,855.98 
69.3 


1927 
5,426.203 


“i 


“ 


1928 
3,392,516 
197,597 
3,824,261 
648,147 
779,840 
1,219,607 
2,805,562 
1,018,699 


Pere Marquette Railway. 

May Five Months 
1928 1927 
15,055,622 15,714,585 
1,076,726 1,207,026 
17,127,984 17,941,807 
1,792,607 1,739,007 
3,755,352 3,946,520 
5,990,279 6,179,956 
12,409,576 12,759,002 
4,718,408 5,182,805 
1,024,731 998,162 
3,693,677 4,184,643 
3,271,148 3,567,771 
2,24: 2,244.12 

711 


1927 
3,359,117 
247,011 
3,827,428 
596,491 
$21,576 
1,231,528 
_ 2,835,671 
991,757 
206,441 
785,316 
655,538 


2,243.93 


| delivered by Judge Johnson, follows: 


| chusetts, dismissing a petition for a writ 
| of habeas corpus and remanding the re- 





1928 
4,822,454 
573,077 
5,800,211 
934,622 
1,001,862 
2,198,357 
4,463,933 
1,336,278 
247,619 
1,088,659 
177,932 
2,524.20 


fore the Board of Special Inquiry were 
of sufficient importance to warrant a | 
holding that the relationship of the ap- 
plicant, a Chinese minor, to his alleged 
father was not satisfactorily established 
was supported by the evidence, and was 
not arbitrary or unfair. 

It was also held that children of sec- 
ondary wives, not being legitimate, could 
not, under Section 1993 of the Revised 
Statutes, be born citizens of the United 
States if born abroad although the father 
was an American citizen. Such children 
would not become citizens, it was held, 
even if the father and secondary wife_ 
married after the death of the first wife. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts. Before | 
Bingham, Johnson and Brewster, Judges. | 
The full text of the opinion of the court, | 





This case is here upon an appeal from | 
the order of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Massa- 


lator to the custody of the immigration 
authorities by whom he was held for 
deportation. 


Error Claimed by Failure 
To Hear Evidence 


The errors assigned are that the court 
erred in ruling that the action of the im- 
migration authorities in denying the ad- 
mission of the relator was not arbitrary 
and unfair, and in failing to consider 
conclusive evidence that Chin Suey was 
the lawful son of an American citizen, 
which refusal was alleged to be ar- 
bitrary, oppressive and illegal. 

Chin Suey, a boy 11° years of age, 
applied at the port of Boston for admis- 
sion to the United States on June 18, 
1927. He claimed admission as the for- 





‘feign-born son of a native-born citizen, 
Chin Ming. The Board of Special In- 
quiry was not satisfied that the applicant 
had established his relationship to his 
alleged father, Chin Ming, and he was 
refused admission. 

Upon the appeal the Board of Review 
at Washington held that the facts found 
by the Board of Special Inquiry were “of 


Wabash Railway. 
Five Months 

1928 1927 

23,358,379 

2,828,169 

28,077,506 


May 
1927 
4,510,325 
718,255 
5,638,774 


3,288,151 
28,022,807 


2,798,704 | 





971,402 
1,005,597 
2,108,682 
4,437,494 
1,201,280 

284,138 

917,142 

628,300 

2,524.20 
73.7 


3,604,119 3,743,339 
11,011,175 
21,357,220 21,660,487 
6,720,286 6,362,320 
1,281,186 1,400,913 
5,439,100 4,961,407 
3,895,238 8,482,752 
2,524.20 2,524.20 


77.0 76.1 17.3 


4,939,552 5,027,270 | 


11,146,850 | 


plunger is utilized, of having the co-g 


| ing threads on the tube and _ plun 
| sufficiently firm and rugged in constr 


tion as to withstand the hard usage 


| which such pencils usually are subjec 


The applicant then says that in this 
vention the lead tube with which 

plunger cooperates is provided with h 
cal grooves corresponding to threa 


| and that “the plunger for cooperat 


therewith consists of a wire having 


| head flattened, the threads for coope 
| tion with the helical groove in the t 
| being formed by one stroke of a die 


which the metal is flattened at diame 


| cally opposite points and caused to fl 


outside of the normal contour of the wi 
This results in the formation of late 
jrojections from the wire.” 

Appellant contends that. he has thus 
produced a simpler and more efficient 
construction than is to be found in the 
prior art; that his pencil is easily ‘dis- 
assembled and new lead installed. 

eferences Cited. 

The principal references cited by the 
Patent Office tribunals are the patents 
to Bergen and Most (No. 1319039, Octo- 
ber 21, 1919; No. 1325570, December 23, 
1919). In the Bergen patent there is no 
flattened head or end of the plunger, 
nor is it provided with laterally dis- 
placed projections. The plunger of the 
Most patent has no flattened head, nor 
has it laterally displaced projections, un- 
less the two bends therein can be so 
considered; and, in our view, it would 
be a strained construction to rule ‘that 
such bends constitute “lateral projec- 
tions corresponding to threads, the metal 
in the lateral projections being composed 
of a portion of the metal of the body of 
the plunger that has been displaced lat- 
erally.” 

; It thus appears that the claims of the 
issue avoid the cited references. In other 
words, appellant has produced a pancil 
with novel elements and characteristics, 


; The claims are carefully limited in scope 
| SO as to cover no more than what has 


been accomplished by him. The device 
is practical, marks an advance in the 


; art, and we think its production involved 


the exercise of inventive faculties, 
Decision reversed as to Claims 1, 5 and 


| 7. Affirmed as to other claims. 


June 4, 1928. 


sufficient importance to warrant a hold- 
ing that the applicant’s relationship 


| his alleged father is not satisfactorily, 


tablished. However, there is one 
feature of even more importg 
the discrepancies referred tg 

The alleged father clain 
married twice, his first wi 
Shee, and his second being 
now claims that his first 
S. 29 (1903) and that hd 
son, Chin Oon, by her, an 
ried Lee Shee in-€, R. 4- 
10th and 26th days (Feb 
March 5, 1915). He claim 
present appheant and two y 
are his children by that wé 
testified in 1923 that his first 
Shee, died in C. R. 10 (1921) 

@ was married to Lee Shee o 
2-12 (March 10, 1922). 

Chin Oon, when applying 
sion in 1920, testified that 
Wong Shee, was then living 
alleged father testified likewise 
the alleged father had claimed 
two oldest sons, Chin Un (Oon) 
Shew (Suey), were both sons of 
wife. As already indicated, he 
positively that Chin Suey is t 


| his second wife, and the prese| 


cant insists that he is the so 


Shee and not of Wong Shee. 


Secondary Wife’s Chil 
Not Regarded as Legiti 


If the applicant is the son qd 
leged father’s second wife, Led 
would appear that she must 
a secondary wife taken by the a 
alleged father during the lifeti 
first wife and that this appli 
born to her while she was on 
ondary wife. The attorney has 
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Treasury Reports $398 000,000 
Surplus in Report for Fiscal Year 


tatement Is Declared to Indicate Further Improvement 
In Financial Position of the Country. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


n 1927 and as against an estimate of 
62,165,000,000. In view of the amount 
f discussion that has taken place as to 
he accuracy of the Treasury’s estimate 
f income taxes, it is worthy of note 
that, with collections aggregating over 
$2,000,000,000, they exceeded estimates 
by the narrow margin of $9,000,000, or 
an error of .42 of 1 per cent. 


Customs yielded $569,000,000, as com- 
pared with an estimate of $602,000,000, 
and, receipts last year of $605,000,000. 

he latter were record figures. This 
year’s are about normal. 


Miscellaneous internal revenue re- 
eipts were $621,000,000, as compared 
with an estimate of $638,000,000, and 
actual receipts last year of $645,000,000. 
The falling off in revenue, both as com- 
pared with the estimate and last year’s 
receipts, is due in the main to a sharp 
diminution in the receipts from the es- 
tate tax and in part of the Revenue Act 
of 1928, which repealed the excise tax 
on the sale of automobiles. 


Miscellaneous receipts yielded $678,- 
000,000, as compared with an estimate 
of $670,000,000 and a yield last year of 
$654,000,000. 


As compared with 1927, the principal 
item of decrease were $36,000,000 in cus- 
toms receipts, $51,000,000 in income tax 
receipts, due, as anticipated, to the fall- 
ing off of back tax collections, and $24,- 
100,000 in miscellaneous internal revenue 
receipts, resulting in the main from re- 

uced estate taxes. The principal item 
pf jncrease is $24,000,000 in miscel- 
anéous receipts, resulting from an in- 
reased liquidation of the obligations of 
railroads to the Government, which, 
owever, was in a large measure offset 

y a decrease in receipts from the real- 

zation on other assets. 


Total Expenditures 


Stow a Decrease 

Total expenditures chargeable against 
rdinary receipts amounted to $3,644,- 
00,000, as compared with an estimate 
f $3,621,000,000, the latter being exclu- 
ive of expenditures under the Settle- 
nent of War Claims Act, and of $3,671,- 
00,000 including the said expenditures. 

The total expenditures, therefore, 
how a decrease of $27,000,000, as com- 
ared with estimates, or less than three- 
uarters of 1 per cent. The total expen- 
itures in the fiscal year 1927 amounted 
lo ©$3,494,000,000. It should be noted, 
however, that by reason of the failure 
f the Deficiency Bill in 1927 and a 
hange in the revenue law, a substantial 
mount of expenditures properly charge- 
ble to the fiscal year 1927 was carried 
bver into 1928. 


Surplus Estimated 
4t $455,000,000 


The Treasury Department estimated 
he surplus at $455,000,000, exclusive of 
bayments under the Settlement of War 
laims Act, which in fact amounted to 
$50,000,000, or, in other words, a sur- 
blus of $405,000,000. The actual sur- 
blus was $398,000,,000, or within 1% per 
ent of the estimate. $367,000,000 of 
he surplus has already been applied to 

e retirement of public debt obligations, 
bid the balance, which has been tem- 
porarily carried over as an increase in 
he net balance in the General Fund at 
he glose of the year over the balance at 
the beginning, will be used for debt re- 
tirement purposes early in the fiscal 
year 1929. 

The total gross debt at the close of the 
fiseal year amounted to $17,604,000,000, 
as compared with $18,511,000,000 at the 
close ofthe fiscal year 1927, or a de- 
crease of $907,000,000. Of this amount, 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Lewis Cox, Det. command Dest. 
Sad. 12, Battle Fit.; to Army War College, 
Wash. D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas G. Berrien, Det. 
Rec. Ship, N. Y.; to Rec. Ship, Boston. 

Capt. Percy M. Olmsted, Relieved all 
agtive duty; to home. t 

Comdr. John T. Borden (M. C.) Det. U. 
S. S. Henderson; to Nav. Hosp., Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Homer H. H. Harrison, 
Det. Rec. Ship, N. Y.; to Asiatic Station. 
Lieut. George R. Blauvelt, Det. U. S. S. 
Rigel; to U. 8S. S. Altarr. 

Lieut. Comdr» Charles J. Moore, Det. 
. S. S. New York; to aide & flag lieut. 
& staff, Fit. Base Force. 

Lieut. Charles A. Dittmar (C. H. C.) 
Det. U. S. S. Camden; to Nav. Sta., Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Lieut. William H. Hutter, Det. U. S. S. 
Brooks; to temp. Duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

Lieut. James H. McWilliams, Det. U. S. 
S. Richmond; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. John F. Piotroswki, Det. U. 8S. S. 
Oklahoma; to Navy Yard, Phila. 

Lieut. Ralph H. Smith, Det. U. S. S. 
Camden; to temp. duty Subm. Base, New 
London, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Samuel M. Bailey, Det. 
U. 8. S. Corry; to temp. duty Nav. Air 

Lakehurst, N. J. 
. (j. g.) James R. Dancy, Det. U. 
st Virginia; to U. S. S. Selfridge 
on or about July 5. 
derick A. Davisson, Det. Nav. 
Yensacola, Fla.; to U. S. 8S. 


hard E. Elliott, Det. Battleship 
le Fit.; to U. S. S. Richmond. 
er A, Jones, Ors. June 9, 1928 
A continue duty U. 8. 8. Corry. 
liiam T. Jones, Det. U. 8. S. 
- to U. S. S. West Va. 
rlin L. Livdahl, Det. Nav. Air 
sacola, Fla.; to U. 8. 8. V&stal. 
lexander Macintyre, Det. U. 8. S. 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Take- 
J 


Comdr. Brython P. Davis (M. C.) 
hv. Hosp., Mare Island, Cal.; to 
ade, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua 
. Lincoln Humphreys (M. C.), Det. 
Bks., Parris Is., S. C.; to U. §. 8. 


t. Samuel E. Johnson (M. C.), Det. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Cal.; to 2nd 
e, U. 8S. Marines, Nicaragua, 

t. (j. g.) James C. Drybread (M. ©.), 
7. S. S. Oglala; to temp. duty Nav, 
School, Wash. D. C. 

t. Howerd D. Lamar (8S. C.), Det. 
bn ostaff, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. to 
duty Army Industrial College, Wash, 


t, Comdr, Albert E. Stone (C, H. C.), 
Navy Yard, Boston; to U. 8S. 8. 


William P. Williams 
8S. Oglala; to Navy 


t. Comdr. 

Det. U. 8. 
ston, S, C. 
- eGorge A, Lazar (C. C.), to treat 
Nav. Hosp., N. Y. 

21. Milton Bergman, to duty Subm 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Pay Clk. Irvin L. Ludlam, Det. 1 

rest Va.; to Nav. Torp. Sta., New 


(Cc. 
Yard, 


ote 
Robert D. Tireshie, to dut 
daho, ¢ 


$540,000,000 is to be attributed to the 
sinking fund and other debt retirements 
chargeable against ordinary receipts, and 
$367,000,000 to debt retirement from the 
surplus of receipts over expenditures. 
The annual interest rate on the inter- 
est-bearing debt on June 30, 1928, was 
3.87 per cent, as compared with 3.96 per 


cent at the-close of the fiscal year 1927, : 


and 4.29 per cent in 1921. Total interest 
payments in the fiscal year 1928 were 
$732,000,000, as compared with $787,- 
000,000 in 1927, or a reduction of $55,- 
000,000, 

During the fiscal year 1928, the Treas- 
ury Department practically completed 
the retirement and refunding of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan bonds, of which on 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





March 1, 1927, there were outstanding | 


$3,104,000,000. 
were still outstanding $1,308,000,000. By 


June 30, 1928, all but $33,000,000 had | 
In the fiscal year just | 


been retired. 
closed, the Treasury began refunding op- 
erations in anticipation of the maturity 
on September 15 next of $2,147,000,000 
of Third Liberty Loan bonds outstanding 
on January 1, 1928. 
this amount, by retirement and refund- 
ing, had been reduced to $1,228,000,000. 


During the course of the 18 months be- | 
ginning on March 15, 1927, and ending on | 
September 15, 1928, the Treasury wiil | 


have retired or refunded into securities 
bearing a lower rate of interest over 
$5,000,000,000 of Second and Third Lib- 
erty Loan bonds. 


Army Orders 


Capt. John William Weinschenk, Inf. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

First Lieut. Justus Rising, 
ordered to active duty at Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Capt. Jacob Hugo Tatsch, Fin. Dept. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Fort Crook, Nebr. 

First. Lieut. Joseph Proske, 
ordered to active duty at Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

First Leut. Arthur Hugo Nordstrom, 0. 
D. Res., ordered to active duty at Wash., 
D. C. 

Capt. Parker G. Tenney, Field Art., from 
Madison Barracks, N. Y., to Peking, China. 

Capt. Schenk H. Griffin, E. C., from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to New Orleans, La. 

First Lieut. Thomas Hill Reavis, Q. M. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty in Wash, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Alexander Strong, M. 
C. Res., orders of June 13, revoked. 

Second Lieut. Herman .Ernest Kuglin, 
M. Administrative C. Res., orders of June 
9 revoked. 

First Lieut. Harry Arnold Hull MeNitt, 
M. C. Res., ordered to active duty at Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa. 

William V. Carter, Adjutant General’s 
Dept., promoted from Maj. to Lieut. Col. 
Charles E. Reese, Q. M. C., promoted from 
Lieut. Col. to Col. 

Following officers promoted: Stephen G. 
Reynolds, Maj. to Lieut. Col.; Lenox 


Lohr, Capt. to Maj.; Edward Davis, Lieut. ; 


Col. to Col.; Roderick G. Allen Capt. to 
Maj.; Francis A. Jause, Capt. to Maj.; 
John H. Pitzer, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Dean S. Ellerthorpe, Second Lieut. 
to First Lieut.; Robert S. Knox, Lieut. Col. 
to Col.; Gordon R. Catts, Maj. to Lieut. 
Col.; Paul J. Ransom, Capt. t» Maj.; 
Robert J. Whatley, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Warren A. Robinson, Second Lieut. 
to First Lieut.; George C. Mergens, Second 
Lieut. to First Lieut.; Henry C. Pratt, Maj. 
to Lieut. Col.; Victor H. Strahm, 
Lieut. to Capt.; Ira R. Koeni~ First Lieut. 
to Capt.; William L. Scott, jr., Second Lieut, 
to First Lieut.; Harry A. Sanford, First 


Lieut. to Capt.; Frank A. Crawford, First | 


Lieut. to Capt. 

Retirement. of Maj. Gen. Thomas Q. 
Donaldson from active service is announced. 

Second Lieut. Paul Edward Reeder, Air 
Corps Res., orders of June 5 revoked. 

Lieut. Col. Henry C. Pillsbury, Med. 
Corps, from Wash., D. C., to Philippine 
Islands. 

Maj. John J. Reddy, Med. Corps., from 
Fort Banks, Mass., to the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

First Lieut. Clifford A. Best, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Riley, Kans., to the Hawaiian 
Dept. 

Following-named officers from _ station 
after his name to the Canal Zone: Capt. 
Walter B. Chase, Wash., D. C., Capt. Don 
Longfellow, Wash., D. C. 

Maj. Christian H. Dewey, Med. C., to Fort 
Benjamin Harrison upon completion of 
present foreign service duty. 

Capt. Silas W. Williams, Med. C., to Fort 
Slocum, N. Y., upon completion of present 
foreign service tour. 

Following-named officers to place after 
his name upon completion of present for- 
eign service tour; Capt. Jay B. Huskin, Fort 
McPherson, Ga., Capt. Harry W. Hearn, 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Maj. Paul Winship Bidwell, Specialist 
Res., is ordered to active duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Ordinance Dept. Res. is ordered to ac- 
— duty at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Md.: 

Capt. William Francis 
Britain, Conn. 

Capt. Richard James Forsyth, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Capt. 


Costello, New 


Richard Frank Pohle, Franklin, 


N. H. 
First Lieut. Harry Packard Croft, Water- 
bury, Conn. 
First Lieut. Tracy Charles Kerr, E. Long- 
meadow, Mass. 
First Lieut. Douglas 
Springfield, Mass. 
First Lieut. Gilbert Irving Ross, 
Haven, Conn. 
Second Lieut. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Second Lieut. Donald Roy Biron, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
Second Lieut. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Second Lieut. William Francis Gallagher, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Second Lieut. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Second Lieut. Ivan 
field, Mass. 
Second Lieut. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Second Lieut. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Second Lieut. Charles Theodore Schulz, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Fowler Linsley, 


New 


John Edward Bergain, 


Charles Lovell Bullock, 


Arthur Watson Haley, 


Watson Lord, Pitts- 
Theodore Edwin Lorenz, 
Nelson, 


Harry  Sivert 


Second Lieut. Harold Dietrich Shierman, | 


Springfield, Mass. 
Second Lieut. 
Stratford, Conn. 
Capt. Elliott Vandevanter, E. C., 


Fenton Robert Young, 


from 


| Fort Worth, Tex., to N. Y. C. 


Each of the following-named Air Corps 
Reserve officers will proceed from Kelly 
Field, Tex., to the station after his name: 

Joseph Stuart Bartles, Selfridge Fld., Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

Charles Edgar Bradshaw, Selfridge Flid., 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Donald Edwin Broughton, Ft. Riley, Kans. 


Ralph Orville Brownfield, Marshall Fld.. 


| Ft. Riley, Kans. 
Edwin Roland French, Selfridge Fid., Mt. | 


Clemens, Mich. 
Alfred Frederich Kalberer, Selfridge Fld. 
Mt. Clemens. Mich. ; 
Trevor Kenyon, 
Clemens, Mich. 
Joel Edward Mallory, 
Coronado, Calif. 
Isaac William Ott, 
jgomery, Ala, 


| 
} 


Selfridge Fld., 


Rockwell 


Mt. 
Fid., 
Maxwell Fld,, Mont- 


On June 30, 1927, there | 


On June 30, 1928, | 


O. D. Res., | 


O. D. Res., 


First ° 


Cooperation with the States. 


peacetime activities 


of its history. 


of the parks themselves. 


technical advice 
worked out. 


ganize expert corps of its own. 


problems. 


in the country. 


Bureau. 
a * * 


sion arises. 





other organizations. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


By Stephen T. Mather, 


Director of the National Park Service. 


HE National Park Service, coming into exist- 
ence during the War period when funds for 
necessarily were 

limited, was greatly assisted in carrying on 
some of its important work through the cooperation it 
received from many governmental and private sources. 
Although now, after a brief existence of less than 
12 years, firmly established as a separate bureau of 
the Department of the Interior, the Service finds it 
both beneficial and economical to continue to follow 
up many of the cooperative lines laid in the early days 


The cooperation received from many Government 
bureaus is a big factor in the efficient administration 
Numbering 19 in all, these 
reservations from time to time develop many serious 
problems demanding the best obtainable scientific or 
if a satisfactory solution is to be 
At first necessity compelled calling upon 
other bureaus for such expert assistance until the 
young Service could stand upon its own feet and or- 
Later on, as the bu- 
reau expanded, its officers realized that to develop 
within its own force a trained personnel along scientific 
and technical lines would not only take considerable 
time, but would also be a duplication of the work of 
some other Government bureau, and should not be 
considered in the interests of economy and efficiency. 
The National Park Service, therefore, continues to ask, 
and to receive in the fullest measure, cooperation from 
scientific and technical bureaus in solving its pressing 


At the present time all the major roads in the 
national parks are being built for the Service by the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which boasts of the best road-building experts 
Other agricultural bureaus assisting 
the Service are the Bureau of Biological Survey and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in matters affecting 
the welfare of the parks’ wild life; the Bureau of 
Entomology and the Forest Service, on questions af- 
fecting their forests of virgin timber; and the Weather 


THE Public Health Service of the Treasury Depart- 

ment renders invaluable’ service by furnishing sani- 
tary engineers to assist in safeguarding the health of 
the millions of people who visit the parks each year. 
The Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce cooperates in stocking the waters of the parks 
with game fish. The Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska has assisted in park road work in Alaska, and 
the Geological Survey and the General Land Office of 
our own Department cooperate freely whenever occa- 


Neighboring States have also cooperated in improv- 
ing highway approaches to the parks, in establishing 
game refuges for the park animals when driven out of 
these national reservations by severe winter conditions, 
in fish planting, and in many other ways. 


In the expansion of its educational work, which is 
one of the newest phases of park development, the 
Service has been fortunate in having the cooperation 
of the American Association of Museums and several 
Through the Museum Association 
an appropriation of $75,550 was secured from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the erection and 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


| Topical Survey of the Government 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Maintenance of National Parks Is Aided 
By Cooperation From Various Agencies 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Twenty-Second Article—National Park Service. 


equipment of a museum building in Yosemite National 
Park and the conduct of studies upon general problems 
of national park museums. 
$10,000 was made available from the same source for 


Later an appropriation of 


the erection of a trailside museum in the Grand Canyon 


National Park. 


the national park 


Other organizations that have given assistance to 


system along educational lines are 


the Carnegie Institution, the Smithsonian Institution, 


very 


ice 
worthy of note. 


ciation. 


Public interest 


the Government 


for this purpose. 


the National Research Council, the National Academy 
of Sciences, the National Geographic Society, and the 
Hawaii Volcano Research Association. 
esting educational project is the Yosemite Field School 
of Natural History, maintained through a cooperative 
arrangement between the National Park Service and 
the California Fish and Game Commission. 


Another inter- 


e & « 


HE cooperation extended to the National Park Serv- 
by public-spirited 


civic organizations is also 


Foremost among these are the Ameri- 
can Civic Association and the 


National Parks Asso- 


There is also a close bond between the Service 
and the National Conference on State Parks, organized 
to encourage the creation of State parks throughout 
the United States. 
is in any way connected with the Government. 


None of these civic organizations 


in the parks, and cooperation with 
in safeguarding them, has_ been 


demonstrated in many ways, especially in the donation 
of funds for the purchase of valuable private holdings 
existing within national park boundaries. 
13 years a total of nearly $250,000 has been donated 


In the past 


The National Park Service has no funds from which 
pictures, films and slides may be purchased. 
the distribution of park pictures, films, and slides to 
writers, lecturers, magazines and newspapeis has been 
made possible through the cooperation of railroads, pro- 
fessional photographers, park utility operators, and 


However, 


friends of the Service in furnishi .g pictorial material. 


Even in printing park pamphlets cooperation has 
been received from many sources, through the donation 
of funds for printing purposes. 
thousand more park booklets are issued than would be 
possible were only our limited Federal funds available. 


Thus each year many 


* * * 


"THE history of cooperation as it affects the National 

Park Service would not be complete without a refer- 
ence to the National Parks Portfolio, still the most 
important of our Government publications on the parks. 


In 1915, about a year before the creation of the Service, 


about $43,000. 


the officials of the Department of the Interior handling 
national park matters realized the importance of issuing 
a publication adequately picturing the national parks, 
so as to spread a knowledge of these areas and crystal- 
lize public opinion as to the necessity of the establish- 
ment of a separate bureau to coordinate and handle all 
work regarding their administration. 


A draft of an interesting descriptive book was pre- 
pared, but while Department authorities recognized its 
merits, no funds could be allocated to cover the cost 
of its publication. 
project, 17 western railroads contributed the necessary 
funds for getting out the publication, at a total cost of 
It is a pleasure to again acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude which the national parks and 
the public who enjoy them owe to the far-sighted offi- 
cials of the railroads who made possible the publica- 
tion of the first National Parks Portfolio. 


Realizing the importance of the 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 3, John J. Tigert, Commissioner 
of Education, Department of Interior, will 
discuss the work of 
educational agencies of States and cities. 


cooperation with the 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


James Nathan Peyton, Langley Fld., 
Hampton, Va. 

Fred Archibald Pillet, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Robert Edward Lee Pirtle, Marshall Fld., 
Ft. Riley, Kans. 
George Carl 
Clemens, Mich. 
William Alexander Robert 
Mitchel Fld., Long Island, N. Y. 
Kenneth Austin Rogers, Selfridge Fld., 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Cassius Hanway Thomas, 
Hampton, Va. 

Charles Sloan Vaughn, 
Hampton, Va. 

Ronald Roosevelt Walker, 
Ft. Riley, Kans. 

Roger Vincent Williams, 
Coronado, Calif. 

Paul Bernard Wurtsmith, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Capt. Stephen G. Henry, from Fort 
Leaveny orth, Kans., to Fort Leonard Wood, 
Md. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Roy Reed, Air C. 
Res., is ordered to active duty at Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

Capt. Peter E. Bermel, E. C., 
York City to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sgt. Michael E, Kemmitt, from Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to El Paso, Tex. 


Coast Guard Chedae| 
Dee tg ee See LES 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned 


Price, Selfridge Fld., Mt. 


Robertson, 


Tangley Fld., 
Langley Fld., 
Marshall, Fld., 
Rockwell Fid., 


from New 


| the week ended June 27, 1928: 
Commissioned Officers: No changes. 
Warrant Officers: Chief 

| Charles Martinson detached Carrabasset, 

| and assigned section Base 17, San Pedro, 

Calif. 

' Boatswain Jean DeR. 

Comanche and CG-115, 

and assigned Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va. 

Carpenter Nestor Brunila detached Man- 
ning, Norfolk, Va., and assigned Section 
Base 17, San Pedro, Cafif., effective July 
2, 1928. 

Carpenter J. O. Wiley detached Section 
Base 10, Pt. Townsend, Washington, and 
assigned Section Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., effective July 16, 1928. 

Pay Clerk (T) Alexander 
JYuard Headquarters, detached 
signed Mojave, Boston, Mass., 
July 2, 1928. 

Leo B. Ciemny, C. Y., Shawnee, San 
Francisco, Calif., tendered an appointment 


Bandel detachea 


as pay clerk (T) and assigned Coast Guard | 


Headquarters. 
William W. Worcester, Woods Hole, 
| Mass., formerly 4 boatswain (T) in the 


Selfridge Fld., | 





and | 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for | 


Boatswain ! 


Galveston, Texas, | 


Smith, Coast | 


and aS- | Contract for envelopes. The Post Office De- 
effective 





Coast Guard, tendered an oppointment as ; ing, engraving, printing, and advertising on 


boatswain (T) and assigned Section Base 
18, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Edward D. Holloman, C. Y., Section 
Base 8, Norfolk, Va., tendered an appoint- 
ment as pay clerk (T) and assigned Coast 
Guard Headquarters. 

Edgar C. Slaght, C. Mo. M. M., Section 
Base 12, Anacortes, Wash., tendered an 
appointment as machinist (T) and as- 
signed Section Base 6, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18811. Appropriations — Authorized — 
Interior Department. The act of May 29, 
1928, Private 666, authorizing the sum of 
$2,480.65 to be appropriated out of funds 
received from the sale of stored water in 
the Blackfoot Reservoir to pay R. E. Han- 
sen for damages resulting from the opera- 
tion of the irrigation project is an author- 


| ization act as distinguished from an appro- 


priation act and no payment may be made 
unless and until an appropriation be made 


| to carry out the purpose of the act. 4 Comp. 


Gen. 219, 

A-21056. (8) Privilege concessions— 
Ship’s service—Navy Department. The 
ship’s service laundry at the submarine 
base, New London, Conn., being operated 
by civilians under a lease, the machinery 
and equipment having been purchased from 
appropriated funds and heat, light, water 
and power furnished from appropriated 
funds, constitutes a valuable privilege 
which should be let to the highest bidder. 
All receipts from such leasing are public 
funds and must be deposited in miscella- 
neous receipts. 5 Comp. Gen. 694, 

A-23342. (S) Post Office Department— 


partment is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts within the limits of available appro- 
priations, for envelopes having thereon a 
distinctive border, a distinctive stamp, and 
the words printed “Via Air Mail,” to be 
used exclusively for the Air Mail Service 
and sold to the general public, notwith- 
standing the prohibition against lithograph- 


envelopes appearing in the act of June 26, 

1906, 34 Stat. 476, and other statutes. 
A-23363. (S) Compensation — Double— 

Naval Officer—Retired. A Rear Admiral re- 


| tired for age and receiving retired pay in 
excess of $2,500 per annum may not be 


employed in any other capacity with com- 


prohibited by the act of July 31, 1894, and 
section 1765 Revised Statutes. 1 Comp. Gen. 
219, 571, 700. 


A-23366. Compensation—Quarters in kind 
—Naval establishment. Since the regula- 
tions governing rates of wages of naval 
establishment employes provide that where 
quarters in kind are not furnished no right 
to commutation therefor shall accrue, an 
employe who gave up his quarters is not en- 
titled to be paid the value thereof. 

When the employe gave up the quarters 
the value thereof was no longer a part of 
his compensation and retirement deductions 
should not be made on said value. 

A-23379, (S) Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Application of act of May 28, 1928 
—Effect of reallocation after July 1, 1928 
—Field service. The adjustments in salary 
rates effective July 1, 1928, necessary to 
retain the same relative position or posi- 
tions under the act of May 28, 1928, Public 
No. 555, known as the Welch Act are to be 
based on the grade and salary rate held 
June 30, 1928, before any change of grade 
is made resulting from a reallocation effec- 
tive after July 1, 1928. 

The provisions of the act 
1928, do not automatically increase the 
rates of compensation of any field em- 
| ployes whether their salary rates have or 
have not been specifically fixed or limited 
by other law, but the adjustment of rates 
of compensation for field em»loyes “to 
correspond, so far as may be practicable” 
to the rates established by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended !y the act of 
May 28, 1928, for similar positions in the 
District of Columbia, is for the considera- 
tion of the administrative office, without re- 
gard to salary limitations and restrictions 
fixed in the appropriation acts. 

A-23384. (8) Appropriations—Transfer— 
Post Office Department. The appropriation 
in the Seeond Deficiency Act of May 28, 
1928, for an additional amount for travel- 


of May 28, 


| ing expenses of Postal Inspectors with the 


provision that the Postmaster General may 
transfer to the Department of Agriculture 
such amounts as may be necessary for 
chemical investigations, does not authorize 
transfer of the entire amount of such de- 
ficiency appropriation to the Department of 
Agriculture for direct expenditure in ad- 
vance of the rendition of services, but the 
necessary services should be rendered and 
paid for in the first instance from avail- 


Agriculture which may be reimbursed from 
time to time for the actual cost of the work 
in accordance with General Regulations No. 
21, 2 Comp, Gen, 835, 





able appropriations of the Department of | 


| Calcyanide company. 


| Carpenter, Harry Allen. 


; Chantemesse, 


| Clements, 
Clements-Spalding and allied families of | 


| Edie, Lionel Danforth. 


| Haywood, 


| Kennedy, Donald Dwight. 
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New Books 


Library of 


An architectural monograph: The charm of 
old Charleston, a new world city of old 
world memories. (The white pine mono- 
graph series on early American architec- 
ture. vol. xiv, no. 2) p. 171-192 illus. 
N. Y., R. F. Whitehead, 1928 28-13409 

Azoy, Anastasio Carlos Mariano. The re- 
serve officers’ handbook; a manual of 
reference of the fundamentals of mili- 
tary training and usage, prepared espe- 
cially for officers of the reserve com- 
ponent of the army of the United States, 
by ... with a foreword by R. L. Bullard, 

| with diagrams and illustrations. 236 p. 

| illus. N. Y., McBride, 1928. 28-13430 

| Boulenger, Edward Animal mys- 

teries, by E. G. Illustrated 
by photographs 

Brightwell. 214 

1927. 

| Bovshover, Joseph. To the toilers, and 

| other verses, by Basil Dahl (Joseph 
Bovshover) with an appreciation by Benj. 
R. Tucker, including translations from 
the Yiddish by Rose Freeman-Ishill. 57 
p. Berkeley Heights, N. J., Published 
and print. priv. at the Oriole press, 1928. 

28-13250 

British museum. Dept. of coins and medals. 
A guide to the exhibition of Roman coins 
in the British museum; with 8 plates and 
11 figures. 80 p. London, Printed by or- 
der of the Trustees, 1927. 28-28002 

The prevention of in- 

to raw and manufactured 

p. illus. Los Angeles, Cal- 

1927. 28-13423 

environ- 

relation to us, by and 

Wood (Modern science series 

for junior high schools, ed. by J. M. 

Glass. bk. I.). 234, 47 p., illus. Boston, 

New York, ete. Allyn and Bacon, 192 

28-134: 


George. 
Boulenger. 
and drawings 
p. London, 


Duckworth, 





sect damage 
products. 31 
eyanide co., 
. Our 
ment, its 


George C. 


Robert. The 
of the Duchesse d’Ah 
edited by... 
by Eric Sutton. 
1928. 


secret 
ntes, 1784-1838, 
320 p. N. Y., Brentano, 
28-13241 
John Walter Scott. Origins 
Maryland and Kentucky. 
ville, Standard 1928. 


87 p. Louis- 
28-13414 
Gold produc- 
and after the 
university studies. 
vol. xv. Study no. 78. March, 1928. 
Thesis (PH. D.)—Indiana_ university, 
1927.) 1386 p. Bloomington, Ind., Indiana 
university, 1928. 28-13417 
Foster, Nellis Barnes. 
patients .. 2d ed., rev. 892 p. illus. 
Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saun- 
ders company, 1928 28-13429 
Charlotte. Carbon dioxide as a 
narcotic agent. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1927. “Reprint from 
Biological bulletin, vol. liii, no. 6 and 
from the American journal of physiology, 
vol. Ixxxii, no, 2.”) p. 450-464, 241-249. 
Phila., 1927. 28-13442 
Hind, Charles Lewis. 200 best and second 
best poems. 303 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1927. 
28-28163 
Overhead costs 
and the shift to machinery. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 1928.) 
100 p. Phila., 1928. 28-13416 
Keyserling, Hermann Alexander, graf von 
ed, The book of marriage; a new inter- 
pretation by twenty-four leaders of con- 
temporary thought, arranged and edited 
by Count Hermann Keyserling. 11 ‘ 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 28-13419 
Lamb, John, The running and maintenance 
of the marine Diesel engine. A_ ref- 
erence book for marine engineers and 


press, 


tion and 
world war. 


prices before 
(indiana 


The 


Exclusion Upheld 
Of Chinese Minor 


| Relationship to Alleged Father 


Held Not to Be Proven. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

that this is the case and that his birth 
was legitimatized by his mother becom- 
ing the first, or legitimate, wife of his 
father after the death of the first wife. 
If this were conceded, however, it would 
not make Chin Suey a citizen of the 
United States for the reason that the 
children of secondary wives are not re- 
garded as legitimate according to Ameri- 
can law and, hence, are not born citizens 
if born abroad.” 

Because of this ruling only we are 
asked to reverse the excluding decision 
and it is stated to be the only question 
presented for our consideration. 

By the appeal the whole case is 
brought before us and it will be noted 
that the Board of Review held that the 
discrepancies which appeared in the tes- 
timony before the Board of Special In- 
quiry were “of sufficient importance to 
warrant a holding that the applicant’s 
relationship to his alleged father is not 


| satisfactorily established.” 


Upon an examination of the record we 
are satisfied that we could not find that 


’ | the decision of the Board of Special In- 
pensation attached, such employment being | 


quiry was not supported by any ma- 
terial evidence so that it was arbitrary 


| and unfair, and we think that the finding 


of the Board of Review that the dis- 
erepancies in the testimony were “of 


| sufficient importance to warrant a hold- 
| ing that the applicant’s relationship to 


his alleged father is not satisfactorily 


| established” is supported. 


The ruling of the Board of Review 
which is attacked by counsel for the 
relator is therefore immaterial. We 
agree, however, that children of sec- 
ondary wives are not legitimate and 
therefore could not be born citizens of 
the United States if born abroad al- 
though the father was an American 
citizen. Without some express provi- 
sion of the statute they would not fall 
within it, even if the father and the sec- 
ondary wife married after the death of 
the first wife. 

Revised Statutes, sec. 1993, Comp. St. 
1916, sec. 3947, reads as follows: 

“All children heretofore born or here- 
after born out of the limits and jurisdic- 


were or may be at the time of their 
birth citizens thereof, are declared to be 
citizens of the United States; but the 
rights of citizenship shall not descend to 
children whose fathers never resided in 
the United States.” 

The statute applies to legitimate chil- 
dren only, and no provision is made in it 
in regard to the citizenship of illegitim- 
ate children who may be thereafter 
legitimated by marriage. It determines 
the status of the child as of the time of 
his birth and declares him to be a citizen 
of the United States provided his father 
is a citizen thereof and shall have re- 
sided therein. See Guyer v. Smith, 22 
Md. 239, 85 Am. Dec. 650. 


Ninth Circuit reached the same concelu- 
sion in Ng Suey Hi v. Weedin, 21 Fed. 


decided that if it were conceded that 


izens by subsequent legitimation by their 





| 


arents there was no evidence of such 
egitimation in that case. 

The order of the District Court 
affirmed. 

May 31, 1928, 


by L. Bf 


28-13438 | 





| Ramsay, Anna Augusta Whittall. 
memoirs | 


translated from the French | 
of | 


| Shakespeare, William. 


examination of | 


| Stradling, Reginald Edward. 








tions of the United States, whose fathers | 


The Circuit Court of Appeals in the | 


(2d) 801, although it went further and | 


illegitimate children would become cit- | 


is | 
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others qualifying as engineers of motor 
vessels, giving practical suggestions from 
sea experience. By John Lamb. With 
frontispiece, 7 plates and 218 illustra- 
tions. 3d ed., thoroughly rev., greatly 
enl., re-set. 523 p. illus. London, C, 
Griffin, 1927. 28-13432 
McIlvaine, Theodore Clinton. The effect of 
varying hydrogen-ion concentration on 
the growth of wheat seedlings in cul- 
ture soils and solutions, by Theodore 
Clinton MclIlvaine. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 1924.) 
16 p. Columbus, O., Mimeographed by H. 
L. Hedrick, 1928. 28-13424 
McLean, Robert Norris. That Mexican! As 
he really is, north and south of the Rio 
Grande. 184 p. N. Y., Revell, 1928. 
28-13410 
Mitchell, Sydney Bancroft. . . Adventures 
in flower gardening. (Reading with @ pur- 
pose, 36.) 34 p. Chicago, American li- 
brary association, 1928. 28-13421 
Mott, Frank Luther. American magazine, 
1865-1880. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1928.) 95 p. Iowa City, The 
Midland press, 1928. 28-13248 
Nelson, Byron Christopher. “After its kind,” 
the first and last word on evolution, (“2nd 
revised edition.”) 156 p. illus, Minne- 
apolis, Augsburg publishing house, 1927. 
28-13434 
Pigou, Arthur Cecil. The economic position 
of Great Britain. (Royal economic society. 
Memoranda, memorandum no. 1.) 29 p. 
London, The Royal economic society, 1927. 
28-13418 
Pyne, Herbert Rivington. A new apparatus 
for determining gas solubilities; a study 
of solubility relations in gas-liquid sys- 
tems. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1927.) 49 p. illus. N. Y., 1927. 
28-18443 
. Sir 
Robert Peel. (Makers of the nineteenth 
century.) 385 p. London, Constable, 
1928. 28-13240 
Schapiro, Jacob Salwyn. Civilization in 
Europe: part 1: Ancient and medieval 
times; part ii; Modern times in Europe, 
by J. Salwyn Schapiro and Richard B. 
Morris. 688 p. illus. Boston, Houghton, 
1928. 28-13288 
Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, with its historical and literary 
background, edited by Max J. Herzberg. 
174 p. illus. Boston, Heath, 1928. 
28-13242 
... Types of 
. (World drama 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 
28-13244 


Smith, Robert Metcalf, ed. 
philosophic drama 
series.) 524 p. 


| Stone, Mary Irene. Plays from Bible stories. 


218 p. Kansas City, Mo., Burton pub- 
lishing co., 1927. _ 28-13243 
. . Fire re- 
sistant construction, by ... and F, L. 
Brady. (Gt. Brit. Dept. of scientific and 
industrial research. Building research 
board. Special report no. 8.) 57 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off. printed by 
Harrison and sons, Itd., 1927. 28-6151 
Wells, Webster. Modern first-year algebra. 
Rev. ...and Walter W. Hart ... 340 p. 
illus. Boston, Heath, 1928. 28-13435 
Welty, Raymond Leo. Studies in the west- 
ern army frontier, 1860-1870, by Ray- 
mond Leo Welty. (Thesis (PH. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1924. Reprints from the 
Cavalry journal, xxxvi.”) 367-381 p. illus. 
Washington, D. C., 1927. 28-13433 
Williams, Jesse Feiring. Personal hygiene 
applied, by Jesse Feiring Williams. 458 
p. illus. Phila., W. B. Saunders, 1928. 

3 28-13425 

Withers, Henry. Abraham Lincoln, a cham- 
pion of freedom. 192 p. London, Re- 
ligious tract society, 1927. 28-13413 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

New Moths of the Family Ceruridae 
(Notodontidae) in the S. National 
Museum. By William Schauss, Honorary 
Assistant Curator, U. S. National Museum. 
Free at Museum. 

Notes on American Two-Winged Flies of 
the Family Sapromyzidae, By J. R. Mal- 
loch, Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, U. S. National Museum. Free 
at Museum. 

Requirements for Approved Type Certifi- 
cates, Airplane Structures, Airplane 
Engines and Airplane Propellers, together 
with Simplifiea Practiee (Civil). Aeronau- 
tics Bulletin No. 14, Department of Com- 
merce, Apply at Department. 

Manual for Railroad Visitors; Time-tables 
for Yellowstone Park Tours. National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior. 
Apply at Department. 

Directory of Public Employment Offices. 
U. 8. Employment Service, Department of 
Labor. Free at Department. (L24-9) 

Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1927, Department of Agri- 
culture, Free at Department. 

(Agr. 6-1359) 

Report of the Guam Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1926. Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 12-1720) 

The Panama Canal and Its Ports. Port 
Series No. 22, Board of Engineers, War 
Department and U. S. Shipping Board. 
Price, 25 cents. 28-26477 

U. 8S. Government Master Specification for 
Integral Waterproofing Material For use 
with Portland Cement, mortar or con- 
crete. Specification No. 444A. Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 360. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26478 
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Utilities’ Plan 
To Enlist College 
Men Explained 


Nation-wide Survey Is Dis- 
cussed; Theodore J. Gray- 
son Charges Inaccuracies 
In Testimony. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Pennsylvania Public Utilities Informa- 
tion Committee had been able to put 
something over on the University of 
Pennsylvania by initiating a course 
which subsequently on pages 1510, 1511 
and 1512 the witness indicates was for 
the puropese of educating young men 
employes of utilities companies for the 
specific purpose of combatting Govern- 
ment.ownership; in other words, a prop- 
aganda course dictated by public utility 
executives with the deficit paid by them 
and arranged through me with the au- 
thorities of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nothing could be more absolutely 
false. Nothing could befurther from 
the actual facts. At this point, if your 
Honor please, I desire to offer for the 
record, and introduce in evidence three 
papers. First, a statement from Prof. 
Ernest Miner Patterson, head of the 
Economic Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania relating to his share 
in this course. 


Says Major Richardson 


Retracted Statement 

Second, a carbon copy of a letter which 
I wrote to Major Richardson under date 
of May 19, 1928, in which I asked him 
to retract the testimony he had made 
in connection with the Belden letter in 
writing, and I offer that carbon copy and 
swear to its correctness. 

I offer and ask that it be marked for 
identification and returned to me the 
original letter from Major Richardson 
under date of May 24, 1928, in which 
he does retract the statement he has 
made on the stand, and I also offer for 
the record and after you have compared 
it, a photostatic copy of that letter. 

And I also suggest that Major Rich- 
ardson is in the building and I should be 
very glad if the Commission desire to 
hear him to have him take the stand. 

Commissioner McCulloch: We will 
take care of that. I don’t know just 
what will be accomplished by putting in 
correspondence for the last week or ten 
days between you gentlemen. You are 
all present and you can testify about 
it. Is there any objection to it, Judge 
Healy? 

Mr. Healy: The letter from Richardson, 
from Grayson, I don’t think should be 
received. I don’t believe a man should 
be permitted to retract in a letter testi- 
mony given under oath. If he wishes 
to retract it some other way, that is 
another question. 

The witness: Well, this is something I 
have nothing to do with. I offer it, but 
I imagine in this proceeding I can not 
ask for an exception. I don’t think we 
are in an actual trial. 

Commissioner McCulloch: We are try- 
ing to get at the facts and we are 
trying to be very careful not to get 
things into the record. 

The witness: I didn’t want to be rude 
about it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You can 
testify to anything you want to about 
that correspondence. If you want to you 
can have Major Richardson come back 
on the stand and state what he has to 
say about any transaction but it is not 
our intention to put private correspond- 
ence, modifying correspondence, into the 
record. 

The Witness: I make another offer, I 
don’t know whether it is proper at this 
time, because the gentleman who wrote 
this letter has not been called as a wit- 
ness. 

I may say, on May 11, after this 
testimony which occurred on May 4, I 
met Mr. P. H. Gadsden, who was chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Information 
Committee at the time that this course 
was instituted, in fact I think he is 
still chairman. I spoke to him about the 
Belden letter and asked him if he would 
write me about the situation under 
which this course was instituted, and I 
offer in evidence a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. P. H. Gadsden 
under date of May 21, 1928, in which 
he also contradicts flatly the Belden let- 
ter, and I ask this be marked for iden- 
—— and also the photostatie copy 
of it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: We can not 
pursue this inquiry by correspondence 
as going on between you or any other 
gentleman at this time. We are perferctly 
willing to let anybody come here and 
make any retraction, but it must be done 
in the hearing room and not by cor- 
respondence. 

The witness: I am not a bit con- 
tentious about it. I am simply trying to 
do what seems to be my duty. I have 
not the slightest intention of showing 
but the utmost respect to this Commis- 
sion. 


Asks Commission 
To Call Mr. Gadsden 


Commissioner McCulloch: We are will- 
ing to let you make any statement. We 
don’t want to encumber the record. I 
should say this, if you want Mr. Gads- 
den to make a statement ask him to 
come down here. 


The witness: I formally ask this Com- 
mission to call Mr. Gadsden. 

(The witness continues reading from 
a statement:) 

The course in question was instituted 
in the fall of 1924 at the express re- 
quest of the Public Utility Information 
Committee of Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing in this instance the largest utilities 
of the Philadelphia district; namely, the 
United Gas Improvement Company, the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, the Bell 
Telephone Company, Day and Zimmer- 
man, and others. There was never the 
slightest suggestion from the University 
through me, or otherwise, that it was 
desired to inaugurate such a course. The 
request came from the utilities them- 
selves originally, and without any sug- 
gestion on the part of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

I think I ought to explain carefully 
_ Bt this point that this particular course 
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is given in the eventng school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the special courses given by that de- 
partment. It should be understood that 
the Evening School at the University is 
charged with the giving of adult educa- 
tion to young men and women who work 
in the day time and have to get their 
higher education at night. It has a lim- 
ited curriculum leading to a certificate 
of proficiency and not to a degree, and 
it also includes a number of special 
courses designed purposely to help the 
various industries of a great city train 
their employes in studies of collegiate 
grade. With this in mind it has for a 
considerable time been the policy of the 
University to work in close association 
with various groups in business and in- 
dustry, and to cooperate with them in 
the education of their employes. 

Thus, four courses in insurance are 
now being given. Two of these are in 
Life Insurance, both of which were ar- 
ranged at the suggestion of and with 
the cooperation of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters, and of the two additional 
courses, one is in Casualty Insurance 
and the other in Marine Insurance, both 
being endorsed strongly by these two 
types of underwriters in Philadelphia. 
In the second year insurance course in 
the property insurance section, during 
the second term over 50 students en- 
tered this year, nearly all connected with 
property insurance companies. 

The evening school also gives special 
training to young men who intend to 
qualify for a certified public accountant 
certificate, and this is done and has been 
done for many years in association with 
the profession of accountancy, and with 
the distinct purpose of qualifying men 
to meet its high standards. There is 
also a special course in banking which 
was arranged after consultation with of- 
ficials of the American Institute of Bank- 
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Robert E. Olds, retiring as Under 


ing and the officials of Phttadelphia 
banks. In line with the foregoing policy 
the utility course was instituted for the 
primary purpose of giving special train- 
ing in a scientific manner to young men 
who desired special knowledge in the 
public utility field. 

In support of the foregoing statements 
I intend if permitted at the conclusion 
of this statement to submit herewith 
copies of letters between myself and Mr. 
Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, his 
assistant, Mr. C. E. Reinicker, and Major 
J. S. S. Richardson, extending from Sep- 
tember 16, 1924, to November 10, 1926. 
I will submit photostatic copies of the 
originals in my possession and carbons 
of letters written by me. This cor- 
respondence I will submit is marked Ex- 
hibit A, numbered from 1 to 28. 

The Commission will note from this 
correspondence that so far from being 
anxious to maintain this course at the 
University of Pennsylvania I was un- 
willing to do it without the full support 
of the companies requesting it, not 
merely financially but from the stand- 
point of sending students to the classes. 
As a matter of fact, the course has now 
been instituted for four years, and only 
twice has a deficit been paid by the 
Pennsylvania Information Committee. 

The deficit for the first year amounted 
to $76.88, while the deficit for the sec- 
ond year amounted to $510 of Which I 
was able to collect only $250 from the 
information committee. However, we 
life insurance, both of which were ar- 
a good course, and thought it would soon 
prove self-sustaining. Let. me at this 
point emphasize that the course in ques- 
tion was a special course not designed 
for the general public but for the em- 
ployes of the utilities corporations re- 
questing it, although other students were 
admitted if prepared to do the work, It 
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is in the same category with other 
special courses which have been insti- 
tuted in the past and will be instituted 
in the future. There was never anything 
“circumspect” or secret about the course, 
but it was openly, fully and freely dis- 
cussed on several occasions between rep- 
resentatives of the faculty and repre- 
sentatives of the utility corporations, the 
idea being that we of the University 
might ascertain the kind of students we 
would have to teach and their educa- 
tional background, as we did not intend 
to give a course below collegiate grade. 

Never at any conferences or at any 
other time was there the slightest ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
utilities representatives as to any con- 
troversial questions that they desired to 
be dealt with by us in teaching the 
course, nor did they ask us to take any 
position with regard to such questions or 
attempt to influence us as to our teach- 
ing directly or indirectly in any way. 
We did discuss with them the type of 
students we would have to teach, the 
number of students and other administra- 
tive questions, and we were entirely 
within our rights in so doing. That 
was all. ‘ 

Now, with regard to the course itself. 
As I said, it has always been almost 
confined to the employes of local public 
utility corporations. There have been 
a few bond salesmen in addition, but very 
few indeed. In support of this statement 
I submit herewith an affidavit by Doro- 
thy Becker, Registrar of the Evening 
and Extension Schools of the University 
of Pennsylvania in which she swears to 
the accuracy of a transcription from the 
records of the school, which is annexed 
to said affidavit and which gives the 
name and the employer of every 
student in the course from” its in- 
ception to the present day, with the ex- 
ception of three students whose em- 
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ployers are unknown to us. 

I offer that for the record. 

Regarding the content of the course, I 
prefer to let the outlines of each year 
speak for themselves, and I submit here- 
with a series of course outlines, which 
I have marked Exhibit C from 1 to 14. 
These outlines will disclose the fact that 
the course of a broad one covering many 
of the most important topics of public 
utility operation and control; as for in- 
stance, Legal Status of Public Utilities: 
tSate Control vs. Municipal Regulation: 
Public Utility Economics: Financial plan 
of the Public Utilities: Holding Securi- 
ties of Public Utilities; Bonds, Notes 
and Mortgages: Cost of Obtaining 

oney as an Element of Value of Pub- 
lic Utilities: Commission Regulation of 
the Public Utilities: Maintenance and 
so forth. 

I think that the scope of the course as 
indicated above should negative any idea 
that it is or ever was a course devoted 
to the education of men to fight Gov- 
ernment ownership. | do not mean by 
this that expressions antagonistic to 
Government ownership have not been 
made in the course. I, myself, have 
pointed out a number of objections to 
Government ownership in the course of 
the work, but, on the other hand, we 
have endeavored to give the men both 
sides of the question. That is particu- 
larly true in connection with the regular 
class work of the course, as based on 
the record. We have had many guest 
lecturers, and these lectures have made 
dogmatic expressions, but it is always 
explained that they represent the lez- 
turers’ expressions particularly, to give 
the men both sides of the controversial 
question. 

Now, in conclusion, I submit this 
course is an honest course, a good course, 
a course underwritten in part but abso- 
lutely uncontrolled by the utlities com- 


panies who requested it and the slight- 
est unpleasant imputation should be re- 
moved from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in connection with this course, and 
I trust that this frank statement will 
suffice to do this. 

Now, let me pass to the second prin- 
cipal point which I desire to deal with; 
namely, the three addresses delivered 
by me as a paid speaker for the Joint 
Committee on Public Utility Associations. 

Now, please let me say, that these 
three addresses represent the only work 
I have ever done directly or indirectly 
for the Joint Committee. Let me say 
then that the press reports do not show 
what I received as a fee in each case 
and what my expenses were. I there- 
fore submit as Exhibit D copies of the 
bills I submitted in each instance to 
the Joint Comimttee which are itemized 
so as ‘to show fee and expense in each 
case, 

The witness: (Reading): Let me say 
that I received a $250 fee for each ad- 
dress, and I do not think I was over- 
paid. (Laughter). 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 31 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 3. 


New Air Mail Rates 
Are Effective August 1 


The new air mail postage rate will 
not become effective until August 1, 
1928, when this rate will be 5 cents for 
the first ounce and 10 cents for each 
additional ounce. 

In the meantime the old rate of 10 
cents for each half ounce or fraction 
thereof will be collected by the postal 
service, 


} 


" 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume, 


This cumulates the 652 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Tax Is Allocated 


On Income From 
Mail Contract: 


Liabilities of Westerm Ma 
land Railway Are Redeter- 
mined by Board of Tax 
Appeals. 


PRICE 5S CENTS 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

But, whatever may be the rights whic 
petitioner derived from the consolida 
tion, neither it nor Railway Compan 
is entitled to deduct from gross income 
an amortized proportion of the discount 
See Commissioner of Internal Revenudq 
v. Old Colony Railroad, decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit! 
May 31, 1928 (‘The United States Dail 
Yearly Index Page 1134, Col. 6, ‘Vo 
ume III). 

Relative to the 2 per cent tax born 
by the Director General, respondent ad 
mits that if petitioner and the Railroa 
Administration had, pending  Federg 
control, entered into the comtract pra 
vided by section 1 of the Federal-Co 
trol Act, this proceeding would be co 
trolled by New York, Ontario and Wes 
ern Ry. Co., 1 B. T. A. 1172, and the 
the normal tax for each of the yea 
(1918 and 1919) should be reduced by 
per cent, but contends that im the a 
sence of such _ contract, petitioner 
relegated to section 3 of the act @i 
the result that it is not entitled to tl 
benefits of the contract but only to 
just compensation for the taking of j 
property. ° 

There is no merit in respondent’s co 
tention that petitioner was relegated 
section 3 for his remedy. Section 1 p 
vides that the President is authoriz 
“to agree with. and guarantee to” a 
carrier whose railroad was taken over 
him just compensation within the lim 
thereafter set forth. The act then p 
vides the stipulations which may be i 
serted in the contract, including the o 
relative to taxation. Sections 2 and 
contain the following provisions: 

“Section 2. If no such agreement 
made, or pending the execution of 4 
agreement, the President may neverth 
less pay to any carrier while under Fe 
eral control an annual amount, payab 
in reasonable installments, not exceedi 
90 per centum of the estimated annu 
amount of just compensation remittil 
such carrier, in case where no agreeme 
is made, to its legal rights for any ba 
ance claimed to the remedies _providd 
in section 3 heretof. 

Any amount thereafter found due sud 
carrier above the amount pzid shall be 
interest at the rate of 6 per centum p 
annum. The acceptance of any bene 
under this section shall constitute 
acceptance by the carrier of all the pr 
visions of this act and shall obligate t 
carrier to pay to the .United State 
with interest at the rate of 6 per cetity 
per annum from a date or dates fixed 
in proceedings under section 3, the 
amount by which the sums received un- 
der this section exceed the sum found 
due in such proceedings. (40 Stat. 453.) 

“Section 3. All claims for just com- 
pensation not adjusted (as provided in 
section 1) shall, on the application of the 
President or of any carrier, be submitted 
to boards, each consisting of three 
referees to be appointed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, members 
of which and the official force thereof 
being eligible for service on such boards 
without additional compensation,” 


Allowance of Deduction 
Should Not Be Distributed 


It is at once apparent that petitioner's 
compensation was not determined un- 
der section 3. There was no reference 
to any board. The compensation was 
adjusted by agreement and _ therefore 
under section 1. We can perceive no dif- 
ference in principle between this case 
and New York, Ontario and Western 
Ry. Co, supra, and the only differegze 
in fact is that in one case the agree- 
ment was made after the taking and be- 
fore the release of the property and in 
this proceeding the agreement was made 
subsequent to both events. 

In both cases the amount of compensa- 
tion was reached by agreement and in 
both cases the same standard of meas- 
urement was used. In United States v. 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway 
Company, 271 U. S. 310, it ‘was held 
that a railroad which “failed to make 
any agreement with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration as to just compensation tq 
be paid for the use of their props 
until final settIltment was mg 
not entitled to the benefits of 
ard contract on_ the sole grq 
returned all its income 
Federal control as income re 
year 1921 (a state of affair, 
not exist in this proceedi 
asserted and had responde 
“none of it was attributab 
riod of Federal control.” Th 

“The provisions of section 
standard form of contract, tl 
Control Act and the Revenue} 
to he read together. When thi 
it is clear that the obligatio 
Director General to bear the n 
coine taxes of the corporation 
go beyond those assessed for t 
of Federal control. That obliga 
not held down to the normal 
amounts received as compensé 
the use of their properties, but ¢ 
to the normal tax assessed for 
riod on all incomes taxed withouw 
to source, 

“But it cannot be held to e 
taxes on incomes for 1921 with 
cluding from consideration th 
visions of the Federal Control | 
standard agreement clearly limit 
obligation to taxes assessed for 
riod of Federal contro. The 4% 
of these provisions is plain. The 
room for construction. The pé 
which the assessments were ma 
erned. The sources of taxable 
were not regarded. It would be 
to the plain language of the sta’ 
contract to hold the United Stat 
for any part of the taxes £ 
Plaintiffs were | not entitled to 

To be continued in the is4 
uly 8, 
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